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37° for milk and general 40° humid cold for fresh 39° for eggs, condiment 55° for keeping butter 


6° for trozen foods 13° for frozen desserts 31° for keeping 
and ice cream and quick chilling fresh meats fresh food storage fruits and vegetables bottled beverages easy to spread 


It takes 7 different areas of cold—from 6° to 55°—to keep 


basic foods like these in prime condition. You get all 7 of 
these essential Food Climates —all working at once—in the 


New 7-Climate Refrigerators 


— DY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER uinsiss ow 


refrigerator styles you'll be proud 


to have in your home. See them 
soon. See how they can help you 
feed your family better—get more 
out of your grocery money, 

too! Look for name of your 
nearest IH dealer in the yellow 


pages of your phone book. 


Roomiest Ever! New 1953 design gives Best-Looking Ever! Distinctive new ex- New Decorator Models, Too! Now you 
you more room inside without increas- terior styling. Lovely Spring-fresh 
green interior. Push-button auto- curtains: blend it with your color 


scheme. Use any pattern—any color 


can match your refrigerator with your 

ing floor space. Full-width, 50-Ib. 

freezer. Giant stain-resistant porcelain matic defrosting. Famous “Tight- 

crispers. Pantry-Dor shelves on 9 mod- Wad" unit with 5-vear warranty. 10 fabric and change it as often as you 

els put extra space at your fingertips. new models—10 budget-fitting prices! change your mind. ss bib, deminecred, Kiiquatle 4 
international Harvester Refrigerators Available for 60 Cycle Areas Only 4 * u 


International Harvester Company of Canada, Limited, Hamilton, Ontaric International Harvester also builds Home Freezers . . . McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors International Trucks Big Red” Crawler Tractors 
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L iF aly 3 mm 


lets you sleep like a baby...calls you cheerfully 


BaBY BEN ALARM is so dependable, has a tick 
so quiet, that you can sleep like a baby. Just set him 
and forget him. He’s a perfect little gentleman, raising 
his voice only to call you pleasantly in the morning. 
You can even adjust his steady, cheerful alarm to loud 
or soft, as you wish. This popular little brother of 
Big Ben is available in black or ivory finish. You can 
make Baby Ben the newest member of your family for 


only $6.95. With luminous dial, he’s one dollar more. 


i \ ; TRAVALARM. You can 

| ' { take it with you! 
Closes like a clam 

and tucks in a corner 


of your bag. Flip it 
open; it’s on duty and 
on time. Luminous 
dial. $8.75. 


alarm. Ivory 
hogany finish 
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BANTAM ELECTRIC 
ALARM. This 
looking litth 
only 3'." high 


ful, clear - toned 


Luminous dial. $7.50. 













WESTCLOX: 


made by the makers of BIG BEN* 


Western Clock Company Limited 


Peterborough 


Ontario 


DUNBAR ELECTRIC WALL 
CLOCK. Has an attractive 
plastic case that grace- 
fully tilts dial forward 


for easier re ading Your 
choice of four popular 
colours white, ivory, 
red and green. $8.95. 
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THE RED DEAN FINDS SOME HELPERS 


BOUT A month ago the Very Reverend 
Hewlett Johnson, ‘‘Red Dean’’ of Canter- 
bury, was scheduled to address a public 





meeting in London, Ont. He did not do so, 
because he was driven from the platform by 
ibout two hundred students of the University 
of Western Ontario who threw stink bombs, 
rang cow bells and forced him in the end to 
escape through a rear exit. 

Until that evening, in our opinion, the Red 
Dean had not managed to do Canadian democ- 
racy much harm. Except for a diminishing few 
who still think him an innocent dupe, most 
Canadians regard him as a conscious instru- 
ment of Communist propaganda and discount 
what he says accordingly. We know of no 
evidence that he has converted any substantial 
number to his views, which grow steadily more 
preposterous as they follow the 
wriggles of the Communist Party line. 
unfortunate, 


twists and 
It seems to us particularly 
therefore, that the Red Dean should have been 
assisted to do what he has been unable to do by 
himself show Canadian democracy in a shabby 
and cowardly role. 

Dr. Edward Hall, president of the university, 
vas quoted in the next day’s newspapers as 
saying, ‘“‘He got what was coming to him. I 
understand he fled, and I think that’s wonder- 
ful.”’ 

What's wonderful about it? 

Dean Hewlett Johnson is a frail old man of 
s¢éventy-nine. It was hardly a heroic exploit 
that he was booed and rotten-egged off a 
platform by two hundred healthy young men 

Dr. Hall also said, “If citizens of a com- 
munity don’t like what a speaker is saying they 
have a right to heckle,; haven’t they?”’ We 
found this remark even more disturbing than 
his general approval of the students’ behavior. 

Heckling is, indeed, a fine old democratic art 
tod much The 
Oiford Concise Dictionary defines the verb as 


neglected in this country. 


“to catechize severely” in other words, to 
confound with hostile and penetrating ques- 
tions. This procedure, skilfully carried out, 
might have given the Red Dean a really un- 
comfortable evening, but he would then, in 





IN THE EDITORS’ 


Rae Allen, 
whose 


How to Fix a 
Horse Race 
(page 7) is the 
first detailed, 
step - by - step 
account of the 
operations of 
Canada’s most famous and in- 
famous jockey ring, embarked 
on his long research with a 
built-in background . . . His 
first regular assignment as a 
very young newspaper re- 
porter, considerably more than 


bers of my 


street 
proudly, if 





Jack Harris 


warding 


years, 


2 


CONFIDENCE 


twenty years ago, Was cover- 
ing the races in Winnipeg 

“At an age when most mem- 
generation 
hanging around poolrooms and 
corners,” 


vainly, “I was hanging around 
race tracks, cultivating the re- 
company of 
stableboys and the Daily Rac- 
ing Form. This sort of experi- 
ence stays with a man, enrich- 
ing and ennobling the twilight 
and helping him to 
avoid falling down with aston- 


Dr. Hall’s words, have ‘“‘got what was coming 
to him.” 

These students were not heckling the old 
man, they were bullying him, a very different 
thing. They were not catechizing him, severely 
or otherwise. They were making it impossible 
Dean Johnson is entitled 
to conclude that they were afraid to hear him 


for him to be heard. 


if not afraid for themselves, afraid that others 
should hear him. Surely a university, of all 
places, should be proof against the fear of words 
and ideas. 

Dr. Hall concluded his newspaper interview, 
laughing, with these words: ‘‘Maybe this will do 
something to belie people’s feelings who say 
Canadian universities are riddled with Com- 
munist supporters.”’ 

We ourselves have not shared this notion. 
Communism had an appeal for young idealism 
twenty years ago, but Joseph Stalin did us 
The 
purges of 1937, the brutal invasion of Finland, 


the favor of eliminating that appeal. 
the brazen pact with Hitler, the impeachments 


and executions of his own cat’s-paws and 


puppets in the satellite countries all these are 
We believe that Com 


munists among students today are mostly the 


too well known now 


same neurotic minority as Communists in 
other age groups. 

We had also believed, however-—and still 
believe despite this evidence to the contrary 
that Canadian universities are free from the 
kind of thuggery of which Hitler was so fond, 
the hard-faced young men who could be re 
cruited any time to break up a dissident meeting 
or beat up a dissident man. 

A few years ago another university president, 
Robert Hutchins of Chicago, said: ‘‘We hear on 
every side that the American Way of Life is in 
danger. I think it is. I also think that many of 
those who talk the loudest about the dangers to 
the American Way of Life have no idea what it 
is and consequently no idea what the dangers 
are ... The great American virtue was cour- 
age . . . The great American word is freedom, 
and in particular freedom of thought, speech 
and assembly.” 

We think those words apply to Canada, too. 


ishment when confronted with 
evidence that a few people 
who frequent race tracks, like 
many of the horses, have feet 
of clay” ... J. N. Harris, To- 
ronto author who wrote The 
Bolshevik and the Wicked 
Witch (page 18), recently 
broke a leg. Cartoonist George 
Feyer, whose work often ap- 
pears on our pages, called to 
sympathize and_ stayed to 
decorate Harris’ cast which is 
now the most hilarious chunk 
of plaster of Paris in Canada 

. In case you're puzzled by 
the cover, remember that this 
is our April 1 issue. 
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4 long Distance Telephone call! 


In the construction business, as in so many 
others, long distance telephone plays a vital role... 
checking on shipments . . . coordinating efforts 
» » . making sure men are not idle for lack of materials. 
In every business—in your business— 
long distance telephone can increase efficiency and 
earnings when used to advantage. 
Long distance costs less than you think. *Use it often. 


*As little as $2.50 Halifax to Winnipeg! 


TOMO) — 
TELEPHONE OOM SYSTEM 


United to Serve Canada 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 

THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 

ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES 

BRITISH COLUMBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE — Nexl Deol Thing Uo Being There / 
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P, stively his 


[he next ume he phones for a date 


chilly “No!” After all, 


who wants to be seen out with a case of 


he'll give him a 


landruff with its distressing flakes and 
scales? Don’t let it happen to you! 


Why put up with this humiliating, 
ill-too-common condition when it’s 
sO easy to do something about it with 


j 


Listerine Antiseptic and massage? 


Listerine Antiseptic is not only a 
first-rate precaution against dan lruff, but 
a wonderful treatment for it. That is 
because Listerine Antiseptic treats dan- 
druff- as it should be treated... with 
germ-killing action 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” 


On the scalp and hair it kills literally 


millions of germs associated with 


dandruff, including the stubborn 


“bortle bacillus’ (P. ovale 
Get in the habit of making Listerine 


Antiseptic and massage a regular on 
of hair-washing. If you have picked up 


Germs Flakes 


BOTTLE BACILLUS 


Scales 





| 
srewell Appearance 


“bottle bacillus” 
will attack them with germ-killing 
action before they can do harm 


or other perms, this 


If dandruff has a “head start,”’ apply 
Listerine Antiseptic regularly and often. 


Quick Improvement 


You will be delighted to see the marked 
. OF positive reliet 

from ugly flakes and scales. And how 
cool and clean your scalp feels' How 


natural your hair looks! 


im} rovement 


Use it twice a day and keep the treat- 
ment up until you see improvement 
Remember, in clinical tests, twice-a-day 
use of Listerine Antiseptic brought 
marked improvement within a month 


to 76% of dandruff sufferers 


Listerine Antiseptic is the same ant- 
septic the chief use of which, for more 


} 


than 60 years, has been as a mouth- 


W ish and gargle 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Listerine Antiseptic for DANDRUFF 


every time you wash your hair 


MADE IN CANADA 


— 





lord Mountbatten 





YOU CAN'T BREAK A MOONBEAM 


N A FEW hours I shall be leaving for Texas, then hopping to 
Kansas City, finally coming back to New York for a last speech, and 
departing for England, home and beauty. At the present moment 
I am so coffee-colored from the sun in Jamaica that I only hope that I 
shall not be refused a room in the Texas hotel, for they are still sensitive 
about chocolate complexions in that part of the world. 

Before I lefi Jamaica there was tremendous excitement about the 
visit of Winston Churchill. Usually when he can steal a few days from 
the political treadmill he goes to the South of France and refreshes his 
spirit by painting Mediterranean scenes and enjoying the nourishment 
of the sun and the soft loveliness of moonlit skies. But this time he 
chose to holiday in one of Britain’s own tropic colonies. 

Yet I have a feeling that the great Churchill will 
be faced with trouble even in this Coronation year 
when the Battle of Parliament resumes. Some time 
after he took office during the last war he said: *‘I have 
not become the King’s First Minister in order to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.” 
Yet the liquidation goes on at a pace which, if it does 
not actually accelerate, certainly does not lessen. 

I remember so well, early in 1939, when a few of us 
were dining with Ribbentrop in London. He was not 
the host but he could not have been more assured or pompous if he had 





L. S$. Amery 


been paying the bill. Quite openly we discussed the possibility of war 
and he prophesied that a second world war, no matter which side won, 
would see the disintegration of the British Empire. 

“After all,” he said, “‘what holds your empire together? Nothing 
but moonbeams.”’ He was obviously pleased with this pronouncement 
but we recovered some ground when a Tory MP said in reply, “You 
Germans believe in chains’ but when a chain is broken it is finished. 
Tell me, Herr Ambassador, when you have cut a moonbeam what have 
you accomplished? The moonbeam is still there.” 

I thought of these words when I saw the wretched Ribbentrop, older 
than sin or death, sentenced to be hanged at Nurem- 
berg. The moonbeams had outlasted the chains. 

Yet now, in this year of 1953, this year of fate and 
uncertainty, I wonder if he was not nearer the truth 
than we believed. Was he merely being arrogant or 
was the spirit of prophecy upon him’? 

While lecturing across the U.S. in 1946 I conversed 
with Americans of all types and condition and was 
constantly asked why Britain did not give India her 
freedom. I told them that Churchill sent out Sir 
Stafford Cripps to promise India dominion status 
as soon as the war was over, but neither Gandhi nor Nehru would agree. 

With their special gift for oversimplification the Americans argued 
that we ought to give the Indians their complete freedom right away. 
Nor was this a policy put forward merely by the man in the street, or 
should we say the man in the Cadillac? Who in heck were these British 
who felt themselves called upon to rule half the universe? 

It was a hard question to answer in a sentence. I told them India 
was not a nation but a subcontinent of conflicting races and religions, 
with a caste system which actually included a section known as ‘‘the 
untouchables” afterwards conveniently designated under the heading 
“scheduled classes.”’ Behind all this was the deep-rooted division 
between the Hindu and the Mohammedan, to say nothing of the 
independent states with their individual rulers. Undoubtedly our 
occupation of India had created the snobbery of the Anglo-Indians, 
especially on the female side, but the historical fact remains that under 
the British Raj we gave Indians the greatest colonial administration in 
all history and preserved them for a hundred years and more from 
internal and external war. 

Hardly had the socialists come to power in Britain when, with almost 
indecent haste, the dark subcontinent was divided into the Republic 
of India and the Dominion of Pakistan. Lord Louis Mountbatten was 
the chosen instrument of this great reform, and so determined was he 
to accomplish it without delay that the newly created frontier left 
territories in which the Hindus and Mohammedans were inextricably 
mixed, and no longer were the British there able to maintain law and 
order. The slaughter broke out. Not only thousands, but tens and 
hundreds of thousands of people were 





Continued on page 42 
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The False Bottom in Abbott's Hat 





T WILL probably be the least Next year, of course, the full three 
debated issue of the campaign, but hundred and sixty-one millions will “g 
it’s one of the most puzzling: be lost, and any one of several things 

“Where did Doug Abbott find the may happen. National income may 

money for those tax cuts?” continue to rise, so that the same tax 


All winter Mr. Abbott went about rates will bring more money and the 
like a stage magician displaying an Government needn’t do anything. Or 
empty hat. Anyone could see there defense spending might be cut a 
was nothing in it defense and social hundred millions or so, provided 
security would keep spending sky Georgi Malenkov lets us alone. If 
high, and “‘substantial’’ tax cuts were _ neither of those pleasant alternatives 
out of the question. Having thus is offered, two unpleasant ones 
demonstrated that he had nothing in remain: either budget. for a deficit, or 
the hat and nothing up the sleeves, raise taxes again. Both these courses 
he produced a whole litter of Abbott would be unpopular, but then the 
rabbits: eleven percent off income _ election will be over. 
tax, several nuisance taxes abolished, 


and some concession to almost every ANOTHER unobtrusive feature 
major pressure group in Canada. in Mr. Abbott’s hatful of goodies is 

Two exceptions were the soft-drink the leveling off of defense spending. 
and candy-bar people, who got It has not been cut, no. The de- 
nothing. It is no doubt a mere _ fense appropriation is almost exactly 
coincidence that most of their cus- the same as in 1952, a shade over two 
tomers are too young to vote. billions. Moreover, it now looks as 

In examining a magician’s hat the if National Defense will be able to 
things to look for are false bottoms, spend all the money it gets (last year 


concealed pockets and the like. With it fell short by a hundred and fifty 
that in mind take a look at the millions), so defense spending in 1953 
second-last paragraph of the budget can truthfully be called the largest 


speech, where the Minister says, of any peacetime year. 

“this evening I have proposed further The catch is that the appropriation 
tax) reductions totaling three hun- has not been increased. National 
dred and sixty-one million dollars income continues to go up, in the 
a year.” Abbott forecast of the future: de- 


If that were true of the present fense spending remains the same; 
year he’d be budgeting for a large hence the surplus for tax cuts 


deficit instead of a small surplus. Or, to put it another way: For the 
This is by far the most optimistic of _ first time since Korea, we’re coasting. 
the eight Abbott budgets, but even it Had the same device been em- 


would permit only two hundred and _ ployed a year ago the result, finan- 
forty-odd millions at most for tax cially, would have been the same. 
relief. The catch (or the false bottom The 1951 defense appropriation was 
in the hat, if you like) is that major $1.6 billions. If it had been frozen 





tax cuts don’t begin until July. at that level, instead of going up There's a new look in luxury cruising! It's the exciting Johnson 
Anticipated revenue loss for this over two billions, about two hundred Sea-Horse *25 — a rugged 25 horsepower outboard motor 
year is only two hundred and thirty- and fifty millions would have been loaded with power and speed for breathtaking performance on f 
seven millions. knocked off Continued on page 80 any cruiser, overnighter, luxury runabout. The Johnson Sea- 


Horse 25 is a natural for the outboard cruiser idea—with Gear 
Shift for neutral starting and precise manoeuvring—with Mile 
Master Fuel Tank for long cruising range—with Ship-Master 
Remote Control for complete operation up forward—and with 
the tremendous advantage of light weight and space economy 
provided by its compact design. You'll have no holiday time 
lost for costly dry-dock repairs with this all-in-one power unit 
It's the modern power plant for cruisers. See it NOW at your 
dealer's. One of four great 1953 Johnson alternate firing twins, 
*3, *5, *10 and *25h.p. For dealer listing consult the classified 
yellow pages of your telephone directory under ‘‘Outboard 





Cartoon by Grassick 





Oa Motors"’. 
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turers of lron-Horse gasoline engines, generators and Lawn-Boy rotary power mowers. 
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| homes present scores of new ideas to make living delightfull 


cla-matic Frigidaire provides a new expression of this tre 


The Cycla-matie Frigidaire with the NEW IDEAS 
was made for todays new, exciting way of living 


lt's a true food freezer plus a roomy e it when vou choose. Leftovers, instead of being 





-te ora problem, ean be saved for later use. You can 


refrigerator—with a new kind en bake bread, pies, cakes—serving part, storing the 


rest. And always have plenty of ice cubes on hand in easy- 
to-operate (dun hubs lrays 


of automatic defrosting 


lom has anew idea caught on © fast as “( vela-matie, 
| across Canada housewives have discovered that Evela- 

offered only by Frigidaire means a brand new 
d of food-keeper. As different from the ordinary house- 


ld refrigerator as that apphance differs from the old 


The C.yecla-maty Frigidaire isa true food freezer plus a 
itor. With a new kind of automatic Leveleold 


exclusive Refrig-o-plate that keeps proper tem 





erature vithin the refrigerator and defrosts automati 
a aN cree een a eameeiar wane ganda New ideas in a food freezer! Now vou can store 
d-keeping ideas as you ll see in this vears-ahead Frigid- almost 50 pounds of frozen foods in’ this completely 
v in two new Cycla-matie Models, both powered separate, heavily insulated food freezer compartment 
the famous Meter-Miser with its own refrigerating system. Food keeps for months 


Cyc la-matic model DS-106 


New ideas in automatic defrosting! Refrigerator 
{ t iz banished before it collects. The Cyela-mati« 

t tem. working with the Refrig-o-plate both cools the refrig 
erator and brings vou the fastest, safest, surest automatic 


1 ] 
defrosting known — without heat or manual controls. 





Here is your food freezer 


ie 











New ideas in fresh food storage! New exclusive 





rust-proof aluminum Roll-to-You Shelves. in both Cyvela 
matic modeis, glide out all the wa put even back-shelf 
vod at vour finger tip There's wonderfully generous 
lorage space, spacious door shelves, a new utility tray 
for keeping cheese and sn ill packages lots of welcome 


oom. There are two big bin-type super-moist: Hydrators 
for fruits and vegetables, And vou ll find a new kind of 
Levelcold right for refrigerator and freezer See the 


Here is your refrigerator vonderful new Cyvela-matic models now on display at 


> 
bar ecw 





your nearby Frigidaire Dealer's. Youll find his name in 
the Yellow Pages of the phone hook or write Frigidaire 


Products of Canada Limited, Searborough (Toronto 13), 





Ontario, for a free desc riptive folder. 






Cycla-matie 
Frigidaire == 


The Food Freezer-Refrigerator 


built and backed by General Motors i all A 
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This was the second last of iii Swartz’ 


fixed races. 


MACLEAN’S 


CANADA'S NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


BY RALPH ALLEN 


’ ‘ N THE world of larceny and the dreams of its 
> When the eight jockeys went to | eet a unique and glittering place be- 


the post that afternoon at Fort Erie 
they all knew the race was crooked 
but not which horse Swabby Swartz, 
thief turned master mind, 
had designated to win. The explosion 
that followed revealed double-crossers 
double-crossed, it blew some 

of the riders right out of racing for 


life and sent two men to jail 


A BONUS-LENGTH FEATURE 
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longs to the fixed horse race. In theory a fixed 
horse race offers a swifter, simpler and safer means 
of gain than any form of skulduggery yet invented. 
It may take months to float a crooked stock pro- 
motion; the actual running of a horse race, crooked 
or otherwise, seldom lasts more than two minutes. 
A bank robbery, besides the hazards of execution, 
creates getaway problems and frequently pays off 
in hot money which is difficult to spend 
with their loot, the engineers of a fixed horse race 
need only walk, in a dignified and unhurried man- 


To escape 


ner, to the nearest pari-mutuel wicket or to the 
business premises of their favorite bookmakers. In 
most. forms of crime it becomes known eventually 
that a crime has been committed; the victims of a 
fixed horse race seldom realize that they have been 
victimized by anything more sinister than the 
unlucky end of an honest gamble. Moreover a man 
who undertakes to fix a horse race is not playing 
for small stakes. Through legal pari-mutuels, 
Canadians last year wagered more than sixty 
million dollars on their ability to pick the winners 
of horse races and through illegal handbooks they 
wagered perhaps twice as much again, and it is 
from this torrent of restless cash that the man who 
manages to eliminate the guesswork from the 
picking of winners can expect. to claim his rewards. 

Thoughts similar to these must have been caress- 
ing the adventurous mind of a Toronto thief and 
gambler named Harry Swartz when, in July 1951, 
he conceived and directed the most ambitious pro- 
gram of fixed horse races in the history of the 
Canadian turf. In a lordly run of triumphs that 
began at the half-mile race track in Fort Erie, Ont., 
on July 4 and ended at the same track twenty-one 
days later, Swartz successfully fixed four races, tried 
to fix at least three others and with his accomplices 
reaped a profit which has been estimated at be- 





-e. 


-- 


Jockey Eric Barber, who won on Saucers, was not fixed but his chief rivals were. 





A key man in smashing 1951 ring that may hove 
netted $200,000: Commissioner Tupper Bigelow. 


tween one and two hundred thousand dollars 

In the process he also accumulated the eighth 
prison term he has been called on to serve during 
his thirty-six years a three months’ sentence as a 
common cheat imposed in a Welland, Ont., court 
last June. Later, his chief confederate received a 
similar sentence. A punishment less simple, and 
perhaps infinitely more costly, had already been 
imposed on the ten jockeys, most of them still in 
or barely out of their teens, who had accepted bribes 
from Swartz to lose while riding horses they were 
ostensibly riding to win. The jockeys, along with 
one owner who had co-operated in Swartz’ enter 
prises, were suspended for life by the Ontario 
Racing Commission, the supervisory body which 
discovered their guilt. The ruling means that none 
of them will ever be permitted to earn his living 
on a race track again; few of them are trained or 
equipped to earn more than the barest of livings 
elsewhere. 

The Swartz empire collapsed, ironically, in the 
same moment in which it came closest to achieving 
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THE FIX 
IN PREPARATION 


THE BOSS 


Swabby Swartz alone knew what horse would 
win when he set the machinery of the fix 
in motion. it would have hurt the odds if 
the jockeys he paid to lose had been sure 
who else was being paid to lose. in the 
notorious North Drive race at Fort Erie 
he bribed one jockey himself and had his 
lievtenant and two sub-lievtenants heeled 


with cash to use in bribing seven others 


THE LIEUTENANT 


" Johnny Perron, whom Swartz did not really 
trust but had to go along with because of 
his good contacts with the riders, made 
arrangements personally with the jockeys 
who rode the Number 3, 5 and 7 horses. He 
instructed his two junior fixers to get 
to the other four and then report back 


THE SUB-LIEUTENANTS 


Using Swartz money supplied or promised 
by Perron, George Thompson, left, and Phil 
Marchese each approached two riders. For 
Thompson there were no complications. But 
one of Marchese's men, Zakoor, refused to 
“teke’’ and the other, Nash, turned his $300 


over to the Ontario Racing Commission. 





THE JOCKEYS 











Six of the eight riders who went to the post 
in the North Drive race were later ruled off 
the turf for life, along with four more who 
had taken Swartz’ money in other fixes. The 
agreed price to pull a horse ranged from 
$150 to $400 plus a further $100 in mutuel 
tickets. The ring broke up in a welter of 
double-crosses and triple-crosses and some of 
the broken riders, while admitting they were 
parties to the coup, swore they received no 
cut. Keane, who pulled the favorite, was paid 
off in tickets too hot to cash. He burned 
the whole $500 worth in his kitchen sink. 








THE JOCKEYS 
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THE FIX IN OPERATION 





the perfect crime. Even with human corruption 
at the advanced stage of development it had 
reached in the jockeys’ quarters at Fort Erie in 
1951, the definitive, foolproof fixing of a horse race 
is not an easy task. In an eight-horse race one 
honest jockey can defeat the ends of seven dishon- 
est rivals. Up to the time of his masterpiece, in the 
third race on July 25, Swartz had never succeeded 
in fixing all the jockeys in any single race and hence 
in his three previous coups there had been a tiny, 
uncomfortable element of chance. 

In the third race on July 25, however, Swartz 
had ample reason to believe that he had at last 
attained the crooked gambler’s Eden, an eight-horse 
race in which seven of the jockeys had accepted 
bribes to lose and the eighth had accepted an insur- 
ance bribe to make certain of winning. Moreover, 
Swartz engineered this feat with such dexterity that, 
until a few moments before they left the paddock, 
not one of the jockeys knew which horse had been 
designated to win. This important precaution, 
arising out of Swartz’ well-founded suspicion that 
his accomplices were no less reluctant to double- 
cross him than he was to double-cross them, de- 
prived the jockeys of the opportunity to bet on the 
winner and thus lower the odds which Swartz could 
expect to receive from his extensive betting opera- 
tions on and off the track. 

The third race at Fort Erie on July 25, 1951, is 
now known familiarly as the North Drive race, in 
honor of the thoroughbred which Swartz selected 
to be shooed home therein. It is a race well worth 
studying in some detail for, thanks largely to the 
endless inquisitiveness of the Ontario Racing Com- 
mission, it offers perhaps the most copious and 
revealing mass of information available anywhere 
on the anatomy of the fix and the mentality of the 
fixer. 

By the eve of the North Drive race, three weeks 
of careful use had brought Swartz’ techniques and 
He had 


irened out the early bugs in his methods of ap 


instruments to a high pitch of efficiency. 


proaching the jockeys whose mounts he desired to 
lose. For those who consented to ‘‘take”’ horses for 
him he had worked out a sliding scale of fees begin 
ning at one hundred and fifty dollars a horse and 


He had 


found a happy solution to the apparently insoluble 


averaging three hundred dollars a horse. 


problem of a jockey who wouldn’t be bribed. When 
jockey he bribed the 
and bet the 


he ran afoul of an honest 
jockeys riding against 
jockey’s mount to win. 
gratifyingly well. On July 4 a jockey named Dick 
Buisson had ridden a Swartz-nominated winner 
named Fred L. at odds of five to one; on July 7 
Johnny Kowalyk had ridden another named Oxford 
Don at four and a half to one; and on July 23 an 
astonished Eric Barber had found himself bounding 


home eleven lengths ahead of his field aboard a 


him honest 


This practice had worked 


five-and-a-half-to-one shot named Saucers. In no 
case had the winning jockey been fixed, but in each 
case the jockeys Swartz considered most likely to 
beat him had 

Swartz did not attend to all these arrangements 


been 
in person. As a chronic criminal he had a clear 
appreciation of the value of a front, even though he 
had usually operated as a loner At the age of 
sixteen he already had one theft and one jailbreak 
Later he was sentenced three times 
and 


to his credit. 
more for theft, 
wounding. ) 

Some of the evidence given to the Ontario Racing 
Commission by the jockeys he had bribed suggests 
that Swartz himself was a front, bankrolled and 
directed by two Toronto bookmakers and a Toronto 
stockbroker. There is no proof of this. But whether 
or not the structure of the ring included an echelon 
above Swartz, there is no mystery about the eche- 
lons below. 

His senior lieutenant was a former Toronto race- 
rider named Johnny Perron. Perron had never been 
a very successful jockey and as he began to put on 
weight he ceased to be a jockey at all and became in 
turn a not very successful exercise boy and a not 
1 twenty- 


twice for assault once for 


very successful jockey’s agent. In his 
second year, a nice-looking young man with a thick 
shock of black glossy hair, he drifted south, made 
some contacts at a bush-league Florida race track 
APRIL 1, 
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called Sunshine Park and, at least according to the 
legends which preceded him back north, succeeded 
in fixing a few races on his own initiative. 

How and when Perron and Swartz first met is not 
known, but by the time the one-hundred-and-forty- 
seven-day-long Ontario racing circuit had moved to 
Fort Erie that summer, they were in full rapport. 
Perron did not have access to the jockeys’ room 
and a week before the blowup he was denied access 
to the track, on general suspicion- but he knew 
most of the jockeys and where they hung out. Act- 
ing as Swartz’ front, he soon organized three sub- 
fronts of his own. These were jockeys Bobby Wank- 
mueller, George Thompson and Phil Marchese. 

In healthier surroundings all these three might 
have lived out their lives without getting into seri- 
ous trouble. To the experienced Perron, on the 
lookout for men he could use, 
looked in his own way like the answer to a prayer 
Wankmueller cynical 
Thompson was weak and frightened. Marchese 


each must have 


was loud, boastful and 
was a crafty schizophrenic, whose power to distin- 
guish right from wrong was highly uncertain. 
Wankmueller, a thin saturnine twenty-two-year 
old from Pawtucket, R.I., already had become the 
hero of one immortal legend of race-track duplicity 
In the fall of 1950, while he was riding at Dufferin 
Park in Toronto, he persuaded a Kitchener book 
maker to whom he frequently supplied tips that a 
mount of his named Carispat could not possibly 
Wankmueller’s urging, the bookmaker 
gave the jockey three thousand dollars to bet on 
Carispat. Wankmueller kept the money and then 
to make sure that Carispat didn’t win and also to 


lose. On 


provide an unassailable explanation for its failure 
to win he deliberately fell off the horse as it left the 
starting gate. Wankmueller was to deny the story 
later before the Racing Commission, although he 
had previously told it, as gospel truth, to several of 
jockeys, among whom he assiduously 
courted a reputation as a planner of big, illicit 
deals. At least as far back as 1950 he had repeatedly 


his fellow 


fired the imaginations of various colleagues by 
sidling up to them and whispering things like: *A 
man can talk to you, can’t he?’’, “You can’t make 
no money ridin’ ”’ and “‘Would you take two hundred 
dollars to get a horse beat?”’ 

George Thompson, the second of Perron’s front 
men, was short of build, round and bland of face 
and painfully uncertain of himself and his future 
At twenty years of age his best years as a jockey 
appeared to be behind him. He had begun riding 
three years earlier as an apprentice and with the 
help of the weight allowances granted apprentices 
3ut he 


was injured in a spill and when, shortly after his 


had made a promising and prosperous start. 


recovery, he lost the apprentice allowance, riding 
fees and winners became painfully scarce. To com 
plicate his problems, a West Indian rider had intro 
duced him to marijuana while he was riding in 
Bermuda in 1948, at the age of seventeen, and he 
found the habit 


problems further, he married in 1950 at the age of 


hard to break. To complicate his 
nineteen a girl with whom he was very much in love 
and whom he was now having difficulty in support 
ing. 
knew he was worried about money, introduced him 


Early in the Fort Erie meeting Perron, who 


to Swartz and Swartz loaned him two hundred and 
But 
Thompson knew he was in the bag from that mo- 
to death of Perron and 
was to tell the 


fifty dollars with no explicit strings attached. 
ment on. “I was scared 
Swabby,” he commission later 
Another time, in a tortured attempt at self-analysis 
he cried: “‘Once you take their money you’re no 
good for anything else.” 
Marchese, the other contact man in the jockeys’ 
room, had a flexible though by no means non 
existent conscience, plus a natural talent for schem- 
ing. A dark-eyed, Roman-nosed nineteen-year-old 
from New England, he was riding mainly for an 
owner named Opperman. When, as he had been 
more than once in the early days of the Fort Erie 
field manoeuvres, he was approached to pull one of 
Opperman’s horses he responded with the virtuous 
declamations of a Rover Boy. At least twice he won 
on horses of Opperman’s after Perron had tried to 
bribe him to pull them and had instructed other 


jockeys in the same race to Continued on page 46 
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Not until the parade to the post had begun 
did the riders know which horse Swartz had 
designated to win. ‘You're on the lead!" a 
fellow jockey, who had been told only in 
the paddock, informed North Drive's rider, 
John Bromby. These scenes from the official 
film of the race show what happened next 





























1 At the start, the field jams up on both sides of 
North Drive, Number 3. He alone has racing room 


















me . -* 
5 ye re: . 
2 After a furlong North Drive has moved out to the 

the track and has token full 








centre of command 





















3 Keane, foreground, yanks favorite. He confessed 
just choked him off till there was no horse left 




















4 In backstretch Union Jack moves toward leader 
But his rider has already taken $300 not to win 
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‘challenge 


5 As they head for home, yet another 
has already been paid of makes his 
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North Drive 
track all to himself 


field straightens out, 
lead and the 






6 And as the 
still has the 


























under the 
safe neck 


7 Everybody whips furiously as they go 
wire. But North Drive wins by a long 


THE FAMILY IN THE PALACE: PART TWO OF SEVEN PARTS BY VIER BER! 


a apne be 


THE SHADOW 





Seldom spoken about, seldom seen at home, the man who gave up the throne 


for love of a woman still casts a certain spell over the House of Windsor. 


But to the people hell always remain the restless Prince Charming of Wales 


N HER twenty-first birthday, during the 
| 1947 royal tour of South Africa, Elizabeth 
of England who was then a princess made 

m= her most memorable speech. “‘I declare 
before you all,” she told her father’s subjects, ‘that 
my whole life, whether it be long or short, shall be 





devoted to your service 

She did not write the speech, nor did she change 
any of the speech writer’s words, though she cried 
a little when she read the draft. The ideas it 
contained corresponded with her own somewhat 
mystical feeling for the task. 

But her father made one deletion. The speech 
would have had her say that, had she been born a 
boy, she would have carried the proud title of 
Prince of Wales. George VI struck it out. ‘‘I don’t 
want to give any excuse to anyone for dragging in 
this damn nonsense about my brother,” he said. 

For the title ‘Prince of Wales”’ still conjures up 
a confusing dual picture in the minds of Elizabeth’s 
people. The first picture is that of a smiling prince 
charming, an ambassador to the world waving gaily 
to the cheering crowds; the other shows a diminu- 
tive worried-looking duke, biding his days in New 
York or Paris and only occasionally paying lonely 


VILLIONS 


lO PHE GA) 








calls to the country of his birth. The fact that the 
two are the same man and that for one tragic 
historical moment he was King, only heightens 
the confusion. 

The Duke is the only man ever to quit the British 
throne voluntarily and, in the eyes of his people, he 
would be king today had it not been for the 
romantic accident that forced his abdication. But 
was it an accident? Future historians will almost 
certainly ask one question: if this accident hadn’t 
occurred, mightn’t there have been others? Could 
this man, whose whole character, personality and 
career suggests that he ran counter to the accepted 
pathways of monarchy, have remained for long 
on the throne? 

In contemporary Britain 
question, for most of his former subjects would 
like to forget the man they once revered. Around 
his memory a hedgerow of taboo has thickened. 
His wedding pictures were not shown in Britain; 
recordings of his abdication speech were not sold; 
not long ago a royal family group appeared in the 
newspapers: all the members were identified except 
a little boy in a sailor suit whose name was David 
Windsor. In family circles his name is seldom 


this is an academic 


{ND SHINING 


S)VUBRO! 


svelte little 
of as ‘Mrs. 


mentioned; and the name of that 


woman whom the world still thinks 


Simpson”’ seldom passes the royal lips. 

Yet his slight form still casts its thin shadow 
across the palace, and Elizabeth, when she speaks 
of duty and service, cannot help but be haunted by 
the memory of the uncle who in her eyes failed 
in his. 

He was born to duty in a Victorian household 
where little boys in sailor suits were to be seen and 
not heard and must never interrupt their betters. 
Once David spoke up at mealtime and was warned 
to be silent until the others had finished talking. 
He had been trying to his grandfather, 
Edward VII, that he was about to consume a juicy 
green caterpillar with his lettuce. When finally he 
was allowed to speak, lettuce and caterpillar had 


warn 


been eaten. 

Throughout this childhood he was never alone 
with his parents. There were always footmen in 
livery, courtiers in black, aides, secretaries, ladies 
in-waiting, nannies, gentlemen ushers, pages, 
equerries and all the human paraphernalia with 
which the great palace is peopled. What he himself 


has called ‘‘the relentless formality of their lives’’ 








Alberta. 


192 ). he Was 


University In 
named Chief Morning Star. 


Wales 


thousand 


Chancellor ol 


Back to uniform for the 


Wales In 1929 at Deauville 


hated. he cut a smart figure. 


The 20th Prince of 


in regal robes he hunt at Scottish estate. was one of his roles. 
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stood between the two generations as a barrier. 
There were times when he longed to be informal. 
He told his father he wanted to be an engine driver 
when he grew up and when the astonished old King 
asked him why he replied, “‘because they get so 
lovely and dirty.” 

A Prince of Wales can never choose his avocation. 
It is settled upon him at birth. The knowledge 
that he would attain the throne as surely as the 
trees would bud, bred in his soul a confusing 
dichotomy. He knew he would be king, and it 
pleased him; but it also pleased him to try to be 
just like anybody else. He could be one or the 
other. He could never be both. But this truth did 
not come home to him until a certain dark week in 
December 1936. 

In his boyhood he was sometimes bothered by 
the idea. He and his brother Bertie were once 
turning the leaves of a picture album when they 
came upon his photograph with the inscription 
“Our Future King.” He swiftly turned the page in 
embarrassment. When he came to be invested with 
the Garter, the whole ceremony with its ancient 
dress and robes made him blush inwardly. Yet he 
was proud enough of his position at other times. 
“You wait until I’m king, Ill chop your head off,”’ 
he once shouted at Bertie during a childhood tussle. 
Walking with his grandfather he was highly 
indignant because the guard, having returned the 
old King’s salute, didn’t return his. And he liked 
to get into the carriage first, so that he and not his 





brother would have the seat of honor. 

Later in life the confusion persisted. Returning Phe picture that set tongues wagging. Mrs. Simpson was in royal party for King’s Yugoslavia holiday 
on a visit to Oxford, where he had studied, he 
entered the junior common room at Magdalen and 
asked everybody to sit down for, he said, he was a 
Magdalen man and didn’t wish to be treated 
ceremoniously but as a member of the college. On 
his next visit no one stood up whereupon he tartly 
asked if that was any way to treat the Heir to the 
Throne. It is hard to say who was the more con- 
fused by this: the Prince or the Oxonians. 

In one compartment of his mind he wanted 
desperately to be one of the boys. He rather 
enjoyed it when the Tommies in the trenches 
called him ‘“Teddy.”” When his family protested, 
comparing him with the dignified Lord Lascelles, 
who married his sister, he made his famous remark 
that “Lascelles gets royaler and royaler and I get 
commoner and commoner.”’ But in another com- 
partment he knew that he was royal. Once when 
he was attending a private stage show in New York 
a magician asking for an assistant called out, ‘I 
want young David Windsor.”’ The ancient regality 
asserted itself and he stalked from the room. 

Throughout his boyhood he was constantly being 
reminded in various subtle ways that he was 





different. Just as he was beginning to enjoy his The hushed nation. on Dee. 11. 1936, heard his A mother and her exiled son walk in the park of 
naval training at Dartmouth Continued on page 74 memorable words tell of an irrevocable decision Marl! rough House during one of his few visits 
Ho Wis Bol fq) f I) Te iif PST @OQNE QO] Phil Rays 





Acainst parental wishes he rode at With present Queen Mother. he George V_ couldn't After Welsh tour he was A~ Air Marshal he flew solo 


point-to-point. This race he fell. wore contentious baggy pants. abide plus fours. accused of “interference.” against wishes of adviser 
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Karsh combines Ottawa's past and present in this picture which shows Parliament Hill framed by E. B 


Eddy logpiles. long before it became the nation's capital, Ottawa was a lumber village called Bytown 


Karsh photographs 


his Home Town 


in the last of his ten picture essays on Canadian cities 


he chooses those photographs which say "Ottawa" to him 


Like almost everything else, flowers that 
bloom in the spring are government-inspired. 


The Dominion Carillonneur gets this view of 
East Block from high in the Peace Tower 


= IR THE last of his picture essays on Canadian 
cities Yousuf Karsh portrays Ottawa, the city 
which has been home to him for more than twenty- 
years. To Karsh, as to most people, the nation’s 
capital is the heart of Canada, not only because 
it houses the federal parliament, but also because 
of the diversity of the administration and research 
agencies of its various government departments, all 
of which, says Karsh, help make it “‘the heart and 
the pulse of the nation.” 
Maclean’s could not publish all Karsh’s photos 
But on 


these pages are some of the scenes which bespeak 


of Ottawa for he took too many of them. 


the capital] to him: the mountains of logs along the 
river, the Speaker of the House of Commons in the 
dignity of 
crocuses at the foot of the National War Memorial, 


his robes, the magic carpet of spring 


the Gothic lines of the Parliament Buildings. All 
are familiar symbols to Karsh who has been growing 
with Ottawa for more than two decades To 
Canadians it’s the capital; but to him it's ‘home and 


he refuses all offers to leave it for greener pastures. 


1953 





Old library overlooks Ottawa River and Interprovincial 
Bridge. A new federal library will soon be constructed. 
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Karsh wanted to take a charwoman scrubbing the floor 
of Parliament Buildings but found no such shot existed. 


Press Gallery, left to right: Brian O'Leary, Calgary 
Albertan; Denys Paré, la Patrie; John Bird and Warren 
Baldwin, of Southam's; Peter Dempson, Toronto Telegram. 
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Mr. Speaker — W. Ross Macdonald — surrounded by uniformed pages, poses for Karsh in 
the same position he assumes when opening the House. When Karsh broke precedent to 
take photo at left, an MP asked Speaker: ‘‘Is this a debate or a photographic studio?” 
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Karsh’s Ottaw6d continued 








This is the link between the cabinet and throne. 
Vincent Massey, shown here with his late wife's 
portrait, is the first Canadian Governor-General. 


The only 
picture 
of its kind 


This mass Karsh portrait of 
the cabinet in session is a 


unique photographic document 


HIS IS the first photograph ever published of a 
Timodern Canadian cabinet in session and it was 
assembled specifically at the request of Yousuf 
Karsh who has taken individual portraits of most of 
the men shown here. Karsh felt that no essay on 
Ottawa could be complete without a mass portrait 
of the powerful group which rules the nation from 
its capital. The photograph itself was no easy one 
to make. The cabinet has grown so large in recent 
years that the table at which it sits now fills the 
entire chamber and Karsh found very little room 
left for his lights, camera and equipment. “If I 
had been a fat man,” he says, “then this picture 
could not have been made.” But, by careful re- THE CABINET. Starting lower left and moving clockwise around the table: Alcide Cété, Walter 
hearsals with models the night before, he got his Harris, F. G. Bradley, Stuart Garson, Milton Gregg, Paul Martin, James McCann, Alphonse Four- 
picture in the brief half hour allotted to him. nier, C. D. Howe, Louis St. Laurent, J. G. Gardiner, Brooke Claxton, Douglas Abbott, Senator 
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Wishart Robertson, Lester B. Pearson, Robert H. Winters, Hugues Lapointe, George Prudham and 
Ralph Campney. Missing: James Sinclair and Lionel Chevrier. Shown in the framed photographs 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Sir Robert Borden and Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 


at rear are: R. B. Bennett, 
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Karsh’s Ottaw6d continued 











CBC chief ‘‘Davey’’ Dunton is a faithful 
skier at nearby Camp Fortune in Gatineau. 


R. Burns Curry hands out both pensions 
and allowances. That's why he's smiling. 


French ambassador Hubert Guérin and his wife occupy one of most artistic embassies on the continent. 


me = =6The Natives of the Capital 


Diplomats, artists, scientists and clerks all help to 
make up the varied population of big government 


|= MEN and women in these pictures are all 
neighbors of Yousuf Karsh and all are here be- 
cause Ottawa is the federal capital. The word “civil 
servant” 
variety of intriguing jobs, like the one held by Cpl. 
J. R. Abbott, the sculptor on the right. Curiously 
enough, Cpl. Abbott is a Mountie, but his job is to 
model, from eyewitness descriptions, the features of 
order that force may 
Like the movie makers in 


is a dry-sounding title but it covers a 


wanted criminals in the 
continue to get its man. 


the stark tableau at top right, and the statisticians 
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in the stark offices at bottom right, Cpl. Abbott is 
an employee of Big Government —a force which 
serves and shapes, haunts and enriches, contracts 
and enlarges the life of every Canadian. All of this 


But 


to this small city the world sends its representatives 


takes place in one of Canada’s smaller cities. 
and the country sends its brains. Scientists and 
diplomats rub shoulders with executives, file clerks, 
artists and photographers, including Karsh himself 
who has, over the years, managed to photograph 
most of his better-known Ottawa neighbors. * 


RCMP Commissioner L. H. Nicolson looks 
on as sculptor models wanted criminals 
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Impulse generator in Nationa! Research laboratories makes 


artificial lightning used in 
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systems. 


Composer Robert Fleming presides as 
a National Film Board crew prepares 
to make a movie of Shadow on The 
Prairie, his all-Canadian ballet. 


Dr. C. A. Morrell is food and drug 
chief and a pioneer in his field 
His biological testing methods ar 
now in use all around the world 


Karsh feels this picture has the 
proper statistical look: Clerks 
in Bureau of Statistics tabulate 
nation's births, deaths, marriages. 




































PIOTR POLRED THE VODKA 


WHILE THE DOCTRINES OF KARL MARX 


DID BATTLE WITH THE WITCHES 


AND WEREWOLVES 


IN THE FOREST OF BLACK OAKS 


By J. N, HARRIS Ilustrated by Oscar 


THE BOLSHEVIK AND 


HEN HE heard mortar fire to the northeast Piotr guessed 
what was up—not a revolt of the garrison at Ivanjic, nor 
bandit activity, but a border raid from the puppet republic 
of Transylvania, over there beyond the Grynetzoff Forest. 

If the raiders managed to pin down the Ivanjic garrison —the only effec- 
tive defense force in the area -they would come belting through the Grydz 
country, spreading terror and propaganda, and collecting everything in their 
path that wasn’t screwed down —cattle, wines, food stores and what was 
known with grim humor as Marshall Aid, that is, any American bulldozers or 
trucks that could be found. 

So Piotr, whose cottage lay much too close to the point where the railroad 
and the highway crossed the Grydz River, moved Tina and Josip and little 
Stefanie back to Tina’s old village, out of harm’s way, then hurried home to 
the cottage, because he might be able to prevent serious depredations. He 
hadn’t been back long before he knew the worst. The garrison at Ivanjic had 
been celebrating the Balkanian Independence Day with the native cherry 
brandy. The raiders had attacked the walls with mortars and only by 
prompt and determined retreat had the garrison been able to save itself. 

A truck arrived in Piotr’s barnyard, and men pounded on his door. Piotr 
admitted them, and was duly humble. While not a Bolshevik -a term 
reserved for the elect--he mentioned that he was at least one who longed for 
the day of liberation from the bourgeois government which had usurped power 
in Balkania. 








THE WICKED WITCH 


But the men were not interested: they were peasant soldiers who didn’t 
care about such things. After a short, but noisy, argument, they ordered him 
into the back of the panel truck, where there were already half a dozen 
frightened prisoners. ‘Two Sten gunners stood by the tailboard, and never lost 
their wooden composure even over the worst bumps. 

Piotr became uneasy. This procedure did not fit any known pattern 
Would they be taken back as prisoners, for interrogation at leisure, or to be 
recruited as saboteurs and agents? 

The frightened passengers were unloaded in a square of the market town 
and prodded with bayonets into the crypt of a deconsecrated church. For an 
hour or two they lay in the damp crypt, among ancient graves and broken 
machinery, and every now and then half a dozen new prisoners were herded 
in. When evening came they were led upstairs one by one, and given a brief 
interrogation by a Transylvanian officer. 

Piotr was astounded to find that the officer was his cousin, Feodor, 
dressed in the Russian-style uniform of a Transylvanian lieutenant, and 
wearing two Russian medals on his breast. 

‘Well, well, Cousin Feodor,”’ Piotr said. 

“IT am not your cousin,” Feodor said. ‘‘Cousins and mothers and rela 
tions are leftovers from the silly superstitious bourgeois age, when the rich 
kulaks and the bourgeois and the counts used witches and werewolves and 
priests to keep the peasants frightened and in good order.” 

“Well, ex-cousin Feodor,” Piotr replied, “if anybody knows about being 


Katrinka was giving 


Bursts of song rose from the kitchen . . 




















frightened by witches it ought to be you. You were even caught by one. Have 
you recovered yet?” 

, Feodor’s lip curled up in a sort of smile. ‘“‘Exactly what I mean,” he said. 
‘“‘We were peasant boys well-to-do, but peasants nevertheless and we were 
frightened by silly tales about wolves and Red Riding Hood and angels and 
witches. Now I am a Bolshevik, and I know the truth. | am no longer afraid 
of anything. You always despised me, now you can know what fear is. You 
are still a peasant 

Piotr was silent for a minute, examining the smart and very new uniform 

“Speaking of fear,”’ he said. *‘Do you ever stop to wonder what the Little 
Father in Moscow would say if he knew that you once enlisted in the German 
Army that you wanted to be a Stuka pilot?”’ 

Feodor was coldly superior. “‘When I was taken to Russia for political 
indoctrination and training at the officer-cadet school I told my mentors all 
about my attempt to steal a German airplane and take it with me to aid my 
Russian brothers in their fight against fascism,” he said 

“Oh,” Piotr replied 

The guards led Piotr back to the crypt, where he sat down on a crate and 
lit one of those villainous black cigarettes which differentiate southeastern 
Europe from the civilized world 

You angered the Comrade Lieutenant,’ one guard said. Chat is 
not wise.”’ 


“No, not wise at all,”’ another said. ‘He is Continued on page 58 


the officers everything drinkable. 
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CONCLUSION 


| By SIDNEY KATZ 
PHOTOS BY PAUL ROCKETT 


ROBABLY, the most worried and harassed 
group of men in Canadian public life today 
are the 71,889 serving on 

21,141 school boards across the country. They 

irksome financial and 


school trustees 


are beset by a variety of 
administrative problems in urgent need of solution. 

At the top of the list is the problem of money. 
Because of increased enrollments a record one 
hundred and forty-one million dollars was spent on 
school construction during 1951. But already our 


classrooms are bursting at the seams, and by 1954 








of this new school. 


‘ McAskill can still find time to have fun with 


his children. He helps Sherrill with her skates. 








John McAskill, chairman of Saskatoon Public School Board, is proud 
When he gets time, he runs a haberdashery. 


Thousands of children are getting a substandard education and the 
booming birth rate is lining up even bigger trouble for the future. 





That’s why school trustees, government officials and parents are demanding 


we'll need vast sums to build thousands of buildings 
to take care of an extra two hundred thousand 
youngsters. 

The trustees are uneasy hecause not only are 
there more children, but the cost of educating each 
child has gone up. In 1936 it cost eighty-nine 
dollars to educate one Edmonton pupil; today it’s 
two hundred. 

‘‘Where’s all the extra money to come from?’ 
ask the trustees. Municipalities are paying seventy 
percent of the school bill, the provincial govern- 
ments thirty percent. Trustees are reluctant to 
burden property owners with 
Provincial governments, approached for more 
money, reply “Go to Ottawa.”” But Ottawa doesn’t 
believe in federal aid to education. 

The well as others, are 
because children in various regions don’t get the 
same educational opportunities. British Columbia 
in 1949 spent two hundred and forty-four dollars 


increased taxes. 


trustees, as worried 














With son Donald (right) 


Visiting King George School, he samples soup made by Frieda Driedger in 
the domestic-science class. 


he watches games at 
Normal School gym. Don is on basketball! team. 


on each school child; Newfoundland only seventy- 
‘“‘A negation of our democracy,’’ a spokesman 
Federation calls it 


seven. 
for the Canadian Teachers’ 
Similarly, the rural school child isn’t getting a 
square deal. Of all school-age children in Canada, 
ninety-four percent of urban youngsters go to school, 
but only seventy-five percent of the rural ones. 

Our trustees and plagued by 
religious controversies. Some groups believe there’s 


educators are 


too much religion in the schools, others that there’s 
not enough, still others, that it’s the wrong kind. 
Many features of the schools’ administration 
have been scored by trustees with a broad interest 
in education. 
each with its own independent board. 
River, Man., for example, there are two trustees for 
each teacher. And the Canadian Education 
Association reports that one out of every four rural 
interest in 


Some areas have too many schools, 
In Swan 


school boards shows no improving 


schools. 





McAskill himself is a former schoolteacher 


On Saskatoon’s Second Avenue McAskill gets 
views of a parent. Temperature was 20 below. 
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increased school costs most directly as local tax- 
payers. Thus it’s important to know what’s been 
happening to the community school bill. 

The that 
suddenly forced to expand our school facilities at a 


most important fact is we've been 
time when everything is expensive. There was little 
building during depression and war, and then came 
a booming birth rate which jammed our classrooms 
to overflowing. 

In Edmonton, for example, the schools have 
twenty-two hundred children they didn’t have last 
year; next year they'll add another thirty-three 
hundred. 
million-dollar 


The city has just completed a seven- 
now it’s 
The 
In one high school I saw children 


construction program; 
considering another one worth five millions 
need is urgent 
rehearsing for a class program in the corridor in 
front of a washroom; further along, the corridor 


was jammed by fifty children studying at desks. 


Carrie Robins, a teacher for thirty years, speaks to the board on teachers’ salaries. Left to right: Dr. L. D. Hazelton, G. Porteous, board members; Miss Robins; 


fo SRR EBS a" 


Where’s the Money Coming From? 


The majority of Canadians feel the effect of 


In Minto, N.B., a new twenty-five-room school was 
half empty three years ago; today the auditorium 
stage is a classroom. In other places, schools are 
using double, triple and quadruple shifts and con 
ducting classes in attics, basements and rented 
stores. 

The new residential suburbs and industrial sites 
are hardest hit Last 


October Toronto Township opened the new six- 


by the enrollment wave. 
room Lynwood School. It now has two hundred and 
sixty 
drifting in every month. 


pupils, with twenty-three additional ones 
“‘We’ll soon have to hang 


the kids out of the windows,” says trustee Leslie 


Hughes. A twelve-hundred-unit housing develop- 
ment is going up in the southeastern corner of 
Vancouver. A minimum of two children is a 


That 
youngsters will 


residence requirement. means that at least 


twenty-four hundred require a 


school in an area that only has a handful of class- 


rooms. 








Better paid teachers, better equipment a more 


varied curriculum and the provision of special 


classes have all piled millions of dollars on the schoo! 
budget In 1939 the average male public-school 
L951 he 


Toronto has found that maps 


teacher in Ottawa was earning $2,288; in 
was getting $3,647 


libraries, playgrounds, music rooms, projectors 
gyms and auditoriums all cost money In ten 
years its school budget increased by ten million 


dollars 
Are the municipalities at the end of their financial 
rope as far as educational costs are concerned? 


Authorities like Dr. M. E 


national 


LaZerte, who heads a 


trustee-teacher committee investigating 


school financing, believe so. ‘“There soon won’t be 
enough money around to properly handle sewage, 
water supply and other obligations,’’ LaZerte says 
An angry council in Ladysmith, B.C., where more 
than sixty percent of the budget is allocated to 


education, refused to lend Continued on page 68 





E. Wedge, secretary-treasurer; McAskill; F. J. Gathercole, superintendent of schools; Mary Bryktch, teacher; Len Buckley, vice-principal, Sutherland School. 


Fred Whycherley (left), Porteous, F. Martin 


(architect) meet McAskill at school site. 
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At impromptu meeting in McAskill’s shop: Murray 
Little, Len 


Hillard, 


ce. 
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McAskill, George Zylick. 
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teachers as 





The chairman puts his signature on cheques for 


secretary-treasurer Wedge watches 








| A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK 


Nova Scotia’s Strangest Son 


By DAVID MacDONALD 


Was Joe Howe a patriot or a traitor? 
This riddle still stirs the Maritimes. 
But the angry editor 

who was fond of rum and wenches 
gave freedom of the Press 

to the nation 


and democracy to his province 


OSEPH HOWE, Nova Scotia’s immortal 
enigma, has been dead for nearly eighty 
years. The inscription on his granite tomb 
stone says as much, but it’s difficult to prove 

Bluenose politicians out in the hustings mention 
his name as often as taxes for it still works vote 
getting magic. He crops up frequently in the 
provincial legislature’s debates and his picture 
moves from the right to the left of the Speaker’s 
chair as Liberals and Tories change places in the 
circular assembly. 

Nova Scotians, who do more than their share 
of looking back, have no trouble remembering Joe 
Howe. His name is linked with their best and 
worst moments in history. Many revere him as 
the greatest man who ever lived. A few claim he 
was a vain popinjay who sold out his province 
and betrayed those who trusted him. Saint and 
sinner, patriot and traitor he was called them all 

Howe’s entire life was a riddle. A man with 
practically no formal education, he was one of the 
most brilliant of his era; the conqueror of a despotic 
form of government, he wielded as much power as 
any dictator; though he dreamed of a_ united 
Canada, he fought Confederation; and, unable to 
beat his enemies, he joined them. 

For almost forty years this burly big-nosed man 
with the ghostly white face was the dominant 
figure in Nova Scotia. Wherever he went idolizing 
crowds met him. Farmers and fishermen would brag 
that Joe Howe had spent a night with them and 
discussed the problems of the day over a bottle of 
rum. Young men in the towns imitated his speech 
and gestures and copied his light-grey suit and tall 
white hat. 

Newspaper editors of the old school were sup 
posed to be courageous two-fisted crusaders. Howe 
was, in spades. He first began to attract attention, 
this ugly muscular young man with the too-large 
head, as the editor of the Nova Scotian, a weekly 
published in Halifax. He had quit school at thirteen 
and gone to work. While gentlemen’s sons finished 
their schooling in England Howe set hand type 
in his father’s printing shop. Though his father 
was postmaster at Halifax he was always poor and 
Joe was put to work to help the family. 

Halifax society snubbed Joe, who had a reputa 
tion for chasing wenches and drinking. But he 
combined these pursuits with a diligent study of the 
Bible and the classics and long hours in the dark 
print shop. When he Continued on page 30 





4 Howe's light-grey suit set a style among his 
idolizing fans, but many grew to hate him. 
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By Thomas Walsh 


HE MOST dangerous animal in North America has the 
eyes of a poet, the build of a brick bungalow, the grace of a 
ballet dancer, the belligerence of a traffic cop, the speed of a 

cat and the mingled interests of Casanova and Jack the Ripper. 

His name in Latin is Bos taurus; in technical English, the 

domestic ox; in everyday language, the barnyard bull, descend- 

ant of the great aurochs that roamed the prehistoric plains of 

Europe and Asia and blood relative to a bunch of contemporary 

characters right out of a week-end grape festival, including the 

pegasse, the gaur, the yak, the zamouse, the gayal, the arnee 
and the jungly gau. 

The bull was field broken before Babylonian days but is 
still referred to by the farmer’s wife with an outraged sniff as 
“the Animal.’’ He’s a big bawling bruiser who loves to fight and 
raise large families and is as different temperamentally from a 
cow as a bridal shower from Saturday night at Clancy’s gym. 
Aggressive, jealous, competitive, vain, muscular and one-track- 
minded he’s a man from his thick head to his tail. 

Great numbers of bulls have vanished from private farms 
with the fast-growing popularity of artificial insemination 
Yet the latest survey indicates that the domestic bull causes as 
many farm accidents as buzz saws, more than accidental 
shootings, and only a few less than stoves, oil burners and 
heaters. He gets into the newspapers often enough to leave no 
doubt that he isn’t missing any openings. A few items: 

Aug. 22, 1951. Alfred Jones, Maple, Ont., found dead in 
paddock, naked except for cuffs and neckband of his shirt and 
shoes and socks. Jaw broken, arms broken, chest crushed in. 
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THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS A TAME OWE, AND 
MANY A MAN WHO HAS THOUGHT OTHERWISE 
HAS DIED HORRIBLY UNDER THE HORNS 
OF THIS KILLER WITH THE POET'S EYES 








Aug. 2, 1952. Mrs. Mike Masylychin, of St. Basile le 
Grand, Que., attacked by bull while milking cows in pasture. 
Badly gored. Died four days later in hospital 

May 13, 1952. George Griffiths, of Clear Lake, Man., 
attacked and knocked down in field. His wife held off bull with 
a pitchfork until she dragged her husband to safety, but 
Gritfiths died before the doctor arrived. 

June 22, 1952. Dr. Roy Spracklin, veterinary at Hamilton 
District Cattle Breeding Association. Badly mauled, put in 
hospital with fractured collar bone, punctured lung, broken 
ribs and shock. 

The Pennsylvania Farmer, a journal which has made no 
particular search for bull accidents, has in the last twelve vears 
reported eight hundred, about half of which were fatal 

The fighting bull of Spain and Mexico, a lithe, compara 
tively light Castilian breed, selected for ferocity and courage, 
rarely sees an unmounted man until he is about to die in the 
ring. Very occasionally he learns to search for the man’s body 
behind the confusion of the red cape, but usually he goes 
down fighting blind. 

An old barnyard bull, on the other hand, has seen people 
on foot all his life, knows the mistakes they make and how soft 
they are, and he has no use for any of them. Probably he will 
never harm a hair of anyone’s head, but he’s a potential killer 
Farmers know this but get so used to the bull that they treat 
him like any other animal. I saw one man let his ten-year-old 
son take a Jersey bull out to pasture. I saw a charming young 


woman, who was spending a college Continued on poue 54 


































Maclean’s asked six of Canada’s best cartoonists 
to draw whatever came to their minds after reading 
this article. From the results, it may safely be 


assumed that one man’s soup is another man’s poison 





YOU CAN CU 


BY JAMES DUGAN 





HE SOVEREIGN home remedy for the common 
ailment, hunger, is a great big bowl of soup. I refer 
to soup as food, not as teacups of tinted water. | 
speak of floating banquets, tureens as big as drums, and 
thick brews that strengthen the spoon arm and the mora! 
OSCAR CAHEN liked his favorite brew so much that he climbed in himself. fibre and hold body and soul together: soups that cause 
demands for seconds and outcries for thirds. Concoctions 
that put the pattern of the plate in peril. These are 
the victuals that conquered the wilderness and grew the 





beards of the pioneers. 

My text is taken from Moby Dick, where Melville 
describes the breakfast of Ishmael and his chum Quee- 
queg, the heathen harpooner, in the T'ry-Pot Inn at 
Nantucket. That morning the whalermen lowered away 
into a smoking clam chowder. 


Oh, sweet friends, hearken to me. It was made 
of small juicy clams, scarcely bigger than hazel nuts, 
mixed with pounded ship biscuits, and salted pork 
cut up into little flakes! the whole enriched with 
butter, and plentifully seasoned with pepper and 
salt. Our appetites being sharpened by the frosty 
voyage, and in particular Queequeg seeing his 
favorite fishing food before him, and the chowder 
being surpassingly excellent, we despatched it with 
great expedition; when leaning back for a moment 
and bethinking me of Mrs. Hussey’s clam and cod 
announcement, I thought I would try a little ex- 
periment. Stepping to the kitchen door, I uttered 
the word ‘cod’ with great emphasis, and resumed my 
seat. In a few moments the savoury steam came 
forth again, but with a different flavor . 





With provender like that to steady the harpoon arm, 
no wonder the sperm whale was almost annihilated. In 
those days women still cooked that kind of soup. Then 
they got refined and fell victims to a culinary con- 
spiracy. Pastel-tinted water was fobbed off as soup, and 
used as a short opening number on the menu. Hungry 
men had to sneak into waterfront dives in the dark of 
night to load up with nutrients. Tureens became an- 
tiques. The sip supplanted the slurp. Only the poor ate 
well. ‘“‘The poor must eat what they have,” says a 
Pennsylvania Dutch proverb. That is a pretty good 
recipe for soup what you have. 

One time during the depression a hobo called at a 
Saskatchewan farmhouse. The farmer’s wife said she had 
enough trouble feeding her own, without inviting 
strangers. The wanderer said, ‘““That’s okay, madam. I'll 
be satisfied with stone soup.” It seemed to her like an 











economical recipe. The woman wanted to know how to 
make stone soup. “‘Put the water on, and I'll pick out 
some nice ripe stones,”’ said the hobo. He fetched three 
field stones, carefully washed them under the pump, and 
dropped them in the pot. ‘“‘Now we season,” he said, 
“and bring to a boil. Now we peel a couple of those 
GEORGE FEYER — well, we asked for it. Dugan doesn't recommend soupe souris. potatoes, add tomatoes and some onions. Hand me them 
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Tired of bowls of tinted water, 
Professor Dugan propounds 

the science of soups 

that are meant to be slurped 
not sipped. 

The basic recipe is simple 
enough — 

just throw in anything you've got 


T WITH A KNIFE 


carrots, please. Thank you. Ah, I see you have some 
nice limas.”’ In went the vegetables. The bo turned and 
beamed on his benefactress. ‘‘Say, lady,”’ he said, ‘‘don’t 
you have a /ittle hunk of meat?” 

Maitre Escoffier gives this type of soup-making the 
brushoff as “‘plain household cookery.’’ French maestros 
expect everybody to be Beethoven in the kitchen 
orchestra, while most of us are mouth-organ players. But 
the French savants share one profound truth with 
uncouth soup eaters like myself, that soup is how you 
taste it, and not a creature of recipes. 

Recently there has been a revulsion against colored 
water. The prospects are good for a return to soup. It is 
the best one-dish meal, easier on the purse and dish- 
washers than any other. It is an icebox cleaner and 
makes good use of the bones for which you paid the 
butcher, the poulterer and the fishmonger just as much 
per pound as you did for the meat. Next to sandwiches 
soup is the meal best suited to the unscientific male cook. 
It does not require measuring cups, spoons and retorts. 
A botched job with the paring knife harms none. Where 
soup ends and stew starts is a boundary I cannot define. 
Make it as thick as you like. 

The equipment is rudimentary. A two-gallon iron pot, 
a long wooden spoon and a muslin tobacco poke are the 
chief tools a soup architect needs. The tobacco bag 
should have the label and at least most of the tobacco 
removed. In it go the bouquets of aromatic herbs, to be 
withdrawn when the soup Is served. 

Escoffier has this to teach us: practically every good 
soup, except ham and fish concoctions, starts off with 
white or brown stock prepared beforehand. White stock 
is made by putting the oldest rooster who can still stand 
in a pot of water and simmering him for days. Brown 
stock is made of old tough beef and beef bones. Stocks 
should be skimmed of fat and kept in the icebox. 

Other basic equipment consists of a couple of sauce- 
pans, a knife, a hunk of garlic on a toothpick, and the 
usual pantry shelf of herbs, ssasonings and sauces found 
in the well-appointed lean-to. The aromatics to be used 
in the tobacco poke are sage, basil, rosemary, sweet 
marjoram, thyme, bay leaf and peppercorns. Fresh 
herbs useful in soups include tarragon, chervil and 


parsley. 
The easiest and quickest soups are made of fish, 
because they do not use prepared stocks as a foundation. 


The ritziest of fish soups, bouillabaisse, is actually the 
least pretentious. It originated in fishing villages on the 
French Mediterranean and consists of the day’s catch by 
the local boats. Therefore it has 7,948,275 permutations, 
all good. Nova Scotian fishing communes bring in a 
daily variety of fishes probably superior to the ingredients 
of French bouillabaisse. 

One of the heartiest cauldrons of bouillabaisse ever 
made was the work of Capt. J.-Y. Cousteau, the French 
undersea explorer, who, with his Continued on page 38 
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DESMOND ENGLISH proffers this bachelor's recipe for an economical consommé 





WILLIAM WINTER, who is no giant, felt like one after trying Dugan's onion soup. 
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You can’t beat 
Kelly’s Bear Grease 


BY DON DELAPLANTE 











The genuine bear grease that Kelly Chamandy ships out of F 
northern Ontario gets rubbed on bald heads and aching backs, <2 
fishing lines and farmers’ boots. And his best customers for ug 
hear steaks are meek little men who wouldn't swat a fly 


in the air force Kelly couldn't get any bear grease and so he lost most of his hair. It says here 


ELLY CHAMANDY is one of those rare four hundred and fifty. Of these Kelly handled rubbing his bear grease into the skull once a day 


and interesting people who share a physical about fifty. This year he hopes to get one to cure baldness. 





resemblance with the animals they own or 
with which they deal: he looks like a bear. 
He stands five feet five inches high, weighs two 
hundred and nine pounds, has snapping bearlike 
eyes, a long torso and short legs, and shoulders and 





arms which are thick and muscular as a bear’s. 

His resemblance to a bear is appropriate. He is 
Canada’s leading distiller of bear grease, as well as 
the country’s only licensed butcher of bear meat, 
beaver meat, muskrat meat and raccoon meat. He 
operates from a combined gas station, trading post, 
museum and general store at Ramore, in northern 
Ontario, in the heart of eastern Canada’s bear belt. 

Hectic and bizarre are the words for the enter- 


hundred. 

“I don’t claim that bear grease grows hair, nor 
cures aches and pains,” Kelly says. “‘But my cus- 
tomers claim that it does. Who am I to call them 
liars?”’ 

He pulls a sheaf of letters from beneath his 
counter. One from a Kansas client reads: ‘Please 
rush more bear grease at once. My hair is coming 
back.’” From Manitoba: “It has stopped my hair 
from falling.’””, New York: ‘“‘I believe it is helping 
my back. Please reserve a supply.” 

It was the advertising that Chamandy concocted 
from these testimonials that got him into trouble 
with the U. S. officials. In a circular he prescribed 


For a long time it looked as though he would 
.s 


never be reinstated in U.S. favor. The results from 
two vigorously worded protests to Washington were 
nil. Then he had the happy idea of sending a large 
economy-size bottle to Harry S. Truman, who he 
noted was getting thin on top. 

“I got no answer from the President, but the 
grease wasn’t returned,” Kelly says. “And a short 
time later I got a letter from the Drug Administra- 
tion advising me very courteously that if I modified 
my advertising the product would be admitted.” 

To maintain his position with the U. S. govern- 
ment Kelly sent a bottle to General Eisenhower 
after his election victory. Continued on page 78 




















prise he runs. His bear grease is in frantic demand 
all over the continent because thousands consider it 
the only antidote yet discovered for baldness, 


rheumatism and sundry other ailments. Customers 
come to him on bended knee and in raging anger. 
If the first approach fails they try the second, obli- 
vious to his explanation that the manufacture of 
attar de bear is seasonal, and that he can’t supply 
what he hasn’t got. 

When one Illinois customer whom he had to 
refuse in off-season denounced him to the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration for overoptimistic adver- 
tising his products were banned in the U.S. for 
eighteen months. This made him the target of 
hundreds of abusive letters from other customers 
in the States who thought he had abandoned them. 
The bulk of the letters were from women and 
some of them were tragic in tone. Says Kelly, a 
man noted for his high spirits: ‘“That is the one 
thing about this business which makes me sad 
the women. Aimost as many women go bald as 
men. The loss of her hair is a sorrowful and bitter 
blow to a woman.”’ 

A former free trader at James Bay, Chamandy 
has dealt in bear all his life, but it’s only since he 
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" settled at Ramore, following service with the RCAF 
in World War Two, that he went into the business 
in a big way. It’s one reason he chose Ramore. 





The hamlet is situated almost exactly between the 
forestry districts of Cochrane and Timiskaming. In 
the past year, two hundred and eleven applications 
for bounty on black bears were made in Timis- 

kaming and an estimated one hundred and fifty ' a» C25 

more animals were killed by lumberjacks and — ™ — 

sportsmen. In Cochrane the total take was about Chamandy, with son Monte, boils down a bear for grease. He has sent some to balding Eisenhower. 
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Cuts and Cleans Ditches 
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One of the ways to reduce road and street con- 
struction and maintenance costs is to use a 
lower priced motor grader with the ability to 
do many jobs well... a grader that returns 
dividends on your investment every day in 
the year. 

Such a machine is the Allis-Chalmers Model 
D Motor Grader. Shown are just some of the 
numerous jobs the Model ““D”’ handles for con- 
tractors and highway officials — and the cost 
of this grader is but one third that of large 
graders. Upkeep and operating costs are low, 
too — a tank of gasoline lasts all day! 


Not only does the Model D look like a big 
grader . . . it performs surprisingly like a big 


ALLIS 


algary * Edmonton 


DEALERS 


WESTERN TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 
Regina, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


EASTERN EQUIPMENT LTD. 


Halifax, Nova Scotia WATEROUS LIMITED 


MUSSENS CANADA LIMITED Edmonton, Alberta 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Fredericton, New Brunswick 


Levels Subdivisions 





Plows Snow 








Loads Snow 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MODEL D MOTOR GRADER 





WEIGHT 8,800 Ib. (bore) 
BRAKE HP. 40 (famous Allis-Chaimers gasoline engine) 
SPEEDS — four forward, to 25.6 mph; reverse to 3.3 


grader. Does jobs, tco, that once could only be 
done efficiently with large graders such as 
scarifying old road surfaces. And it is ideal for 
rebuilding and maintaining road shoulders with 
a rear-end loader and interchangeable shoulder 
maintainer attachment. 


When road surfacing material is needed, the 
“D” with rear-mounted bucket, travels fast to 
stockpile, pit or quarry to load out trucks. In 
the winter, it removes and loads snow, or plows 
it, to keep traffic moving. 

Yes here is a real champion money-saver, 
a COST FIGHTER all year on numerous jobs, 
Dollar for dollar, the Model D is today’s biggest 
motor grader value! 


CHALMERS 


* Regina * Saskatoon * Toronto * Winnipeg 


SHERIDAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY LIMITED 
Leaside (Toronto), Ont. and Ottawa, Ont. 

VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT LTD. 
Winnipeg, Man. and Fort William, Ont. 


RENDELL TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO., LTD 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


Loads Surplus Dirt 
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Slopes Banks — up to 2:1 
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Candy is an excellent 
food .. . eat it often, 
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GANONG BROS. LIMITED 
St. Stephen, N.B. 
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Maclean’s Movies There's Only One Look... 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


THE BAD AND THE BEAUTIFUL: Although a good deal less pene 
trating in its close-up of ‘‘the real Hollywood" than it pretends 
to be, this is a smooth and enjoyable comedy-drama. A ruthless 
movie producer (Kirk Douglas) is the central figure. Mixed up in 
his machinations are an alcoholic actress (Lana Turner), an honest 
director (Barry Sullivan), an almost incorruptible author (Dick 
Powell), and a foxy studio politician (Walter Pidgeon) 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN: Perhaps because of a desire not to 
offend the Danes, Danny Kaye is much more subdued than usual 
in his portrayal of the immortal storyteller — and, frankly, not 
nearly so diverting. Sam Goldwyn’'s production is sometimes too 
opulent but French ballerina Jeanmaire is a rewarding vision, and 
several of the songs and dances are delightful. 


THE JAZZ SINGER: A remake, and not a very exciting one, of the 
1927 Al Jolson picture which officially ushered in the talkie era 
Danny Thomas, a likeable comic but an uninteresting vocalist 
plays the Jewish lad whose cantor father wants him to sing Kol 
Nidre instead of Birth of the Blues. Peggy lee appears as his 
showgirl sweetheart 


THE NAKED SPUR: A violent, suspenseful Technicolor western. It 
concerns a fugitive murderer (Robert Ryan, in his best role in 
years) and three pursuers (James Stewart, Ralph Meeker, Millard 
Mitchell) who are after the cash price on his head. Nothing 
original, but it moves along with a compelling pace and the cast 
is excellent, including Janet Leigh as a not-too-sexy dame who 
tags along 


NEVER WAVE AT A WAC: A spoiled socialite (Rosalind Russell) 


and a dumb strip-teaser (Marie Wilson) join the Women's Army 











Corps for reasons having nothing to do with patriotic service d 
Some of their escapades are fairly funny, and the dialogue has 
its share of snappy wisecracks, although the characters are ob 
served only at a superficial level 
RUBY GENTRY: Jennifer Jones goes around scratching her back on 
trees and driving the menfolks plumb crazy in this lurid meller 
drammer. The photography and the music are quite good, anyway 
STOP, YOU'RE KILLING ME: Broderick Crawford Claire Trevor and 
other hardy troupers in a rehash of Damon Runyon’'s A Slight 
Case of Murder, a 1938 comedy which was, as | recall, muct 
funnier than this one 
1 
\ 1uAVe ! mya ra ( re ilts 
() ra | Z eth Arce ea ! 1 |e h 
( el reshet Iter But orth TL ! " 
t vuur friend 1\ Darlis \ ‘ moked 
“3 el rool po ve thal these t re 
_ _ h va s rderately I 1 \ eed 
! 
} ‘ ’ : \ t do more 
a i ‘ /] | 
Lana Turner, Kirk Douglas Hans Christian Ander Jazz Singer Thomas is no Ardena Cleansing Cream LOO te OW) 
One was bad, one beautiful sen Kaye: Danish pastry Jolson; Peggy lee o ’ Ardena Skin Lotion 13 » 12.50 
Gilmour Rates For further steps to The Arden Look, consult Miss Arden’s 
specialist in your favourite shop about these Essentials: 
Above and Beyond: Drama. Good Million Dollar Mermaid: Esther W ai 
Androcles and the Lion: Bernard Shaw water-musical. Fair a Special Autsinete 300 gad & 95 
comedy. Fair Mississippi Gambler: Drama. Fair 
April in Paris: Musical. Good My Cousin Rachel: Drama. Good Ardena Orange Sk Cream. 1.65 to 11.25 
Assignment Paris: Drama. Fair My Pal Gus: Comedy-drama. Good hadiene Velen Crean 1 Med i & 
Battle Zone: War drama. Fair Night Without Sleep: Mystery. Poor Ard Perf ( 110 | 
ri na ectior ! m } ’ io 
Breaking the Sound Barrier: Jet-pilot Pony Soldier: ‘““Mountie” drama, Fair ( el ean 
aviation thriller. Excellent Prisoner of Zenda: Adventure. Excellent Arde: i Sy ia Hormone (Lream 150 and { yf) 
Come Back, Little Sheba Marriage Redhead from Wyoming: Western. Fa Ardena Bas Sheen. 6.00 
drama. Excellent Reluctant Heroes: Army farce. Fair , 
, c | Ardena Sheen with Hormone: 4.409 
Face to Face: Fwo stories. Excellent Road to Bali: Musical farce. Good 
Flat Top: Air war at sea. Fair Something for the Birds: Satire. Fair 
Gentle Gunman: Irish drama. Fair Stars and Stripes Forever: Brass-band 
High Noon: Western drama. Tops musical, Good j 


Hour of 13: Crook drama. Good The Steel Trap: Suspense. Fair e 
The | Don't Care Girl: Musical. Poor Story of Mandy: Drama. Good 
lron Mistress: Adventure. Fair Top Secret: British spy farce. Good 

Crime drama. Good 


The Lawless Breed: Western. Good The Turning Point 


Limelight: Chaplin drama. Excellent Under the Red Sea: Adventure. Good 
The Lusty Men: Rodeo drama. Good Untamed Frontier: Western. Fair NEW YORK + LONDON e PARIS 
Meet Me at the Fair: Musical. Fair. Woman's Angle: Comedy-drama, Poor 
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Olsonite 
Style No, 50 J 





SEATS 


Only a seat that is solid, one piece construction can 
provide beauty that lasts—beauty that’s more than 
skin deep. That’s why Canada’s smartest homemakers 
choose solid Olsonite seats for the beauty of their bath- 
rooms—for the life of their homes. 


An Olsonite seat has no applied finish to chip or 
peel. It meets the most rigid sanitary standards; there 
are no seams or joints—no hiding place for dirt and germs. 


Olsonite seats are available in 35 plain or 
pearlescent, permanent colors. There’s one to match, 
or complement, the color scheme in your bathroom. 


AVAILABLE ONLY FROM YOUR MASTER PLUMBER. 


CANADIAN BATTERY & BONALITE CO., LTD. 
PLASTIC DIVISION + WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Nova Scotia’s 
Strangest Son 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22 





was twenty-four Howe bought the 
Nova Scotian and hit out on his own. 

On foot or on horseback he would 
roam all over the province picking up 
news and the local talk. Most of it in 
those days was about government. 
Nova Scotia was under a virtual dic- 


tatorship. An executive council of 


twelve men, chosen by British authori- 
ties from the wealthy class, ruled with 
a free hand, unhampered by any re- 
sponsibility to the people. There was 
an elected legislature but it had little 
or no power. 

In his travels Howe had seen many 
signs of graft and corruption. Nova 
Scotians were being bled white by their 
rulers. He began to write increasingly 
bold attacks on the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, a Briton, and his council and to 
call for reform. By 1835 the spirit of 
unrest that led to bloodshed in Ontario 
and Quebec could be felt all over Nova 
Scotia. The people were ready to act, 
but they had no leader— not until their 
enemies gave them one. 

On Jan. 1 a letter signed by ‘““The 
People” appeared in the Nova Scotian. 
It accused the magistrates who gov- 
erned Halifax of negligence and cor- 
ruption. 

The magistrates hit back They re- 
signed and demanded that the attor- 
ney-general prosecute Howe for crim- 
inal libel. To the surprise of no one he 
complied. To preside over the trial he 
named the chief justice, Sir Brenton 
Halliburton, who was a member of the 
Council of Twelve and one of Howe’s 
favorite targets. 

The young editor went from one 
lawyer’s office to the next. They all 
told him his case was hopeless, that he 
should settle or go to jail. But Howe 
borrowed their books on the libel law 
and pored over them for a week. 

The courthouse was packed the day 
Joe Howe and the Press went on trial. 
Men walked or rode miles to stand 
around outside in the cold. Howe stood 
up and admitted printing the letter 
an outright admission of guilt, accord- 
ing to the law of the day. Then he 
began his defense. He had memorized 
only the two opening paragraphs. 
Howe was known as a writer, not a 
speaker. But, two minutes after he 
began, he noticed tears running down 
the cheeks of an old man. The man was 
a juror. At that moment Joe Howe 
became an orator. He threw back his 
frock coat in a gesture that was to be- 
come famous and he suddenly switched 
to aggression. 

He demanded to know why the 
magistrates hadn’t charged him with 
civil libel. This would have given him 
a chance to prove his innocence by 
showing that the accusations against 
the magistrates were true and had been 
made in the interests of the people. To 
the jury, he said: 

Gentlemen, they dared not do it. I 
tell them in your presence and in the 
presence of the community whose 
confidence they have abused that 
they dared not do it. They knew that 
discretion was the better part of 
valor and that it might be safer to 
attempt to punish me than to justify 
themselves 

There is a certain part of a ship 
through which when a seaman crawls 
he subjects himself to the derision 
of the deck because it is taken as an 
admission of cowardice and incom- 
petence; and had not these jobbing 
justices crawled in here through this 
legal lubber-hole of indictment I 
would have sent them out of court 
in worse condition than Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment... 
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Then, as the chief justice shifted 
about on his bench in obvious dis- 
comfort, Howe proceeded to show how 
the magistrates had stolen, even from 
the local poorhouse. He spoke for six 
hours and a quarter. 

Sir Brenton told the jurors bluntly 
that they should find him guilty. They 
were back in ten minutes. When the 
foreman pronounced Howe not guilty 
spectators and jurors alike broke into 
cheers. They lifted him on their 
shoulders and carried him through the 
streets. There was parading and sing- 
ing all that night in Halifax. Thousands 
clamored outside Howe’s home until he 
appeared at a window and spoke to 
them. In the drawing rooms of the 
ruling classes there was no rejoicing. It 
was the beginning of an amazing era in 
Canadian history. 

Overnight Howe had found a new 
power in his voice and the people had 
found their leader. He continued his 
attacks. “In England,” he wrote 
“the people can breathe the breath of 
life into their government whenever 
they please; in this country the govern 
ment is like an ancient Egyptian 
mummy, wrapped up in narrow and 
antique prejudices dead and inani 
mate but yet likely to last forever.” 

The ruling families hated Howe 
Their women ran from him on the 
street and their men plotted against 
him One night a young aristocrat 
bolstered by rum, mounted his horse 
and rode down the street to the Nova 
Scotian office. Sword drawn, he 
clattered up on the wooden sidewalk 
and started smashing the printing-shop 
windows, shouting for Howe to come 
out. 

Seconds later the editor appeared in 
the doorway. His hands and trousers 
were covered with ink. His big white 
face reddened. As the swordsman took 
a swipe at him Howe grabbed the 
horse’s bridle and yanked it His 
attacker lurched and Howe had him by 
the wrist. The sword slipped from his 
fingers. As bystanders shouted Howe 
pulled the man from his horse and 
knocked him out, then turned and 
walked into his shop. 

In 1836 Howe and a close friend, 
William Annand, ran for the legislature 
and were elected as Liberal members 
Foyr years later John Halliburton, the 
chief justice’s son, was infuriated by 
one of Howe’s articles about his father’s 
salary and challenged him to a duel 
Howe couldn’t refuse. Early one 
morning he went out with his second 
A dead shot, Howe took careful aim 
Halliburton fired first, and missed 
Howe drew a bead on his challenger, 
then raised the gun contemptuously 
and fired in the air. ‘“‘Let the creature 
live,”’ he said, walking away. 

His courage proved, Howe was later 
able to turn down another challenge 
with the acid comment that he couldn’t 
match shots with every public official 
whose worth he might contrast with 
his salary. 

In his first session in the legislature 
Howe managed to have twelve resolu 
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12.176 pairs of hands 


.. work on every car and truck 





>. 
? 


to bring you famous General Motors Quality 4. 


/ 
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@ Before you ever see your new General Motors car or truck, more than twelve 
thousand Canadians will have contributed their skill and labor to its making, 
The work of craftsmen holds a high place in GM’s Canadian plants. And in this 
electronic age, GM craftsmen are able to achieve standards of accuracy that could 
never before be reached in any automotive plant in the world. 

For example, the Electronic Precision Checking Gauge with its complex circuits 
and electronic tubes makes the finest micrometer seem clumsy by comparison. 
This scientific marvel records precision measurements infinitely beyond the capa- 
city of the unaided human eye. 

Not traditional craftsmanship alone; nor modern machines alone; but a wedding 
of craftsmanship and science makes possible General Motors leadership. 


General Motors of Canada 


imited 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC + CHEVROLET and GMC TRUCKS 
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When your car engine is sluggish—lacks pep and power— 
burns too much gas and oil—clean out the engine with 
Motor Rythm! 

—eliminates power-paralyzing carbon deposits and motor 


Motor Rythm dissolves engine gum and goo 


sludge ... puts new life and “go” under the hood. 


Motor Ryt ‘Am In your Gasoline 


four ounces with every tank full 


® Dissolves carbon deposits—ends spark knock. 





© Loosens sticky valves—renews engine pep and performance. 





* Frees gummy rings—permits a constant flow of oil—less 





wear. 
e Restores power—dissolves power-stealing sludges and 
resins. 


Motor Rythm in your Oil 


one pint with every oil change) 


your present lubricant—reduces friction and 





wear. 
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e Prevents “dry starts’“—by 





moving oil to vital engine parts 
the instant you start your motor. 


e Prevents corrosion and rust— 





neutralizes crankcase acids 
which 
failure. 

Ask for Motor Rythm at leading 


service stations across Canada—vuse it 


cause 90% of engine 


regularly to keep your engine in tune, 


MOTOR RYTHM AND 
VENUS CAR POLISH are products of 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. of Canada Limited 


Office: 1130 Bay Stree? Toronto — Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario, 
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MARGINAL NOTES | 
IN | 
GRAY’S ANATOMY | 


Observe the poorly fashioned shin, 
Upholstered on the front with skin, 
While in the back, where seldom 
bumped, 
All the fleshy padding's lumped. 
JAMES W. POWER 
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passed against the lieutenant- 
Sir Colin Campbell, and his 
These had a certain nuisance 
But Howe’s letters to the 
Office in London gradwilly 
apparent that the Canadian 
colonials were mature enough for self 
government and that Nova 
Scotia were determined to win it 
Campbell was recalled to England. In 
his place came Lord Falkland, a snob 
bish dandy whose chief talent consisted 
of being the son-in-law of William IV 

Falkland considered Nova Scotians 
Accustomed to the 
niceties of court life he rather 
have had to deal with the than 
with Howe, who made a point of acting 
as bluntly as possible in his presence 
Falkland’s personal and hygienic sensi 
that 


tions 
governor, 
council 
value. 
Colonial 
made it 


those in 


uncouth savages. 
would 
devil 


tivities were shocked by the fact 
the local idol would stop on the street, 
shake hands with a cod fisherman or a 
drover and then come into Government 
House and offer him the same hand 
Howe’s manner was hearty and fresh 


and his everyday speech was the 
coarse earthy speech of the people 
When a visitor told him he had big 


man in such a small 
province he answered: ‘You don’t need 
a big field to raise a big turnip.” 
Howe's repeated attacks in the Nova 
Scotian, from public platforms and 
letters to England brought about the 
four of the executive 
alkland was instructed to 
and three of 
was 


ambitions for a 


retirement of 
and F 
them with Howe 
monopoly 
became 
sold the 
time for 


council 
replace 
his associates The 
broken. At thirty-six Howe 
speaker of the legislature. He 
Nova Scotian to have more 
politics 

In his dispatches back to England, 


Falkland frequently made snide re 
marks about Howe and other Nova 
Scotians Howe warned that if the 


praciice didn’t soon stop “‘some colonist 
will hire a black fellow 
whip a lieutenant-governor.” 

After a fight with Falkland, Howe 
resigned from the council in 1843, 
became editor of the Morning Chronicle 
(the Nova Scotian’s successor) and lit 
into the government again He 
journeyed from one end of the province 
to the speaking at day-long 
open-air meetings. Everywhere huge 
crowds gathered to hear him. His name 
was a household word 

By 1846 Falkland found himself in a 
hopeless position. Howe had stirred 
the entire province against him. He 
packed up and sailed back to England 
His John Harvey 
more broad-minded man who soon sym 
pathized with the reformers’ cause 

In the election campaign of 
1847 Howe spoke sixty times in ninety 
days and his speeches often lasted for 


to horse 


other, 


successor, Sir Was a 


hectic 


was cheered by the ship 
builders of Hants, the fishermen. of 
Sambro and the Scots of Cape 
Though the German settlers of Lunen- 
burg had always supported the govern 


hours He 


sreton 


ment Howe dared to address a thousand 
of them. 

“TL half expected them to break my 
head,”” he told friends Instead they 
carried him off in triumph and elected 
his candidates 


A year before the election Sir John 
Harvey had offered Howe and several 
other Liberals a place in his Tory 


They refused, grabbing at the 
make the next 


council. 


chance to election a 
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straight contest between the parties 

Howe’s party won a big majority in 
the House of Assembly but the 
tive council indication of 
resigning. The House met and passed 
a no-confidence motion. Finally, under 
pressure, the government resigned and 
Harvey asked the Liberals to form the 
cabinet. The government now had the 
support of the House and would stay in 
office held it Re 
sponsible government had been won in 
Nova Scotia bloodshed 

The man who had done more than 
inyone else to win it marked the 
occasion by doing nothing for a month 
but playing children and 
reading to them. Howe’s popularity 


execu 
gave no 


only as long as it 


without 


with his 


by now even greater, was due as much 


to his captivating personality as to his 
When he 
would shake hands with all the men and 


kiss all the 
He would eat anything, sleep anywhere 


deeds visited a house he 


wives and grown daughters 
and go to any man’s church with him 
He did inherit from his father 
inability to hold onto 
His house was always open and 
Howe 


how 
ever, an absolute 
money 
his obliging wife fed all comers 
would gold 
stable boys and pay off the debts of old 


them out of jail 


half-crown pieces to 


toss 


supporters to get 


His friends gave money to him readily 
and asked no return When he did 


repay them he insisted they accept 


interest 
“Brag of Your Country’ 


Once when Howe practically 


broke he 
in a hurry 


was 
needed one thousand pounds 
Two friends put up five 
hundred pounds each. Years later 
when them was sick and ap 
parently dying, he remembered that he 
still held Howe’s note. If he died his 
executors would certainly press for it 
He managed to get out of bed 
the old note and burned it For 
act of charity he was rewarded in this 
world. He survived the 

Howe was treated less cordially out 
side Nova Scotia. In 1855 
the Crimean War, he 
United States on a cloak-and-dagge) 
mission to get recruits for the British 
Army Most Americans, particularly 
those of [rish descent, were pro-Russian 


one of 


found 
this 


illness 


during 
was sent to the 


Howe was mobbed in New York and 
had to flee through a hotel window 

Many stories were told of Howe in 
Nova Scotia that never found their way 
into history texts. His wife bore him 
ten children but he was. generally 
credited with having made a greater 


contribution to the province’s popula 
tion He was also reputed to be a 
mighty man with a bottle. Defending 
one of his pleasures against crusading 
prohibitionists he said: ‘“‘What the 
Almighty done or attempted 
what he done 
ease, yet refrained from doing, | 
it not wise for man to attempt.” 
Howe probably founded that 
which makes a career of being 
Scotian 
he once 


has not 


with so much 
+} 


could have 


ink 


spirit 
Nov 
“Boys, brag of your country 
“When | am 
abroad I brag of everything that Nova 
Scotia produce; and 
when they beat me 
turn around and say, 
your tides rise?’ ”’ 
He didn’t know 


told a « rowd 


has or can 
at everything else I 
‘How high do 


is or 


how to back away 


Once when the Young Ireland Party 
had stirred a crowd against him he 
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HEN a keen, clean edge meets your 
W whiskers precisely at skinline, you get 


really close shaves—but how often does that 
happen? 


Every time with the New Schick ‘20’’—for 


it’s precision-built, inside and out, to get 
whiskers at the basc! 


For example, the New Schick ‘‘20’s” 
Hi-Velocity Heads are edged with tin) 
Bevelled Combs that guide all whiskers 
directly into the shaving slots. No other 
shaver has this exclusive feature. That’s why 
no other shaver can shave you so closely, so 


evenly, so comfortably. 


Here, those neatly lined-up whiskers are met 
by expertly honed steel that gets them pre- 
cisely at skinline—then they’re gone, al/ gone! 
And fast, too, for the New Schick “20” is 
powered by the world’s mightiest rotary 
motor of its size. When you snap that handy 
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Stop-Start Button, it whizzes through any 


type whiskers in one clean sweep! 


What’s more, the heads on the beautifully 
balanced New Schick “20” are unhampered 
by useless bulk. They’re sized and shaped 

st right to reach every spot of face that 


ever sprouts a whisker. 


Small wonder you get close, even, delight- 
fully comfortable shaves—speedy shaves that 


make a smiling smoothie out of any break- 





fast bear—shaves that repeatedly tell you 
why more men use Schick Electric Shavers 
than any other make! 


See the New Schick ‘‘20” now at any Schick 
Electric Shaver Dealer’s, or any Schick Electric 
Shaver Shop (see your classified Phone Book 
And note that you can buy it for yourself — or 
on the No-Risk 10-Day Trial Plan 
described below. 


as a gilt 


SCHICK (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONT. 








NO-RISK 10-DAY TRIAL PLAN! 


The New Schick *‘2¢ n saddle-stitched Caddie Case, is only $29.95. The } 

( with mar 4 f the *'20°’, is only $22.9 Ask for eithe n i0 da 
rial. If n 10 days, you—or the man you give it to ren t delighted w 
comfortable shaves return it and every penny will be is 


ew Schick’20" 


—better-built for closer shaves 
MORE MEN USE SCHICK ELECTRIC SHAVERS THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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who believes in 


“THE BANK AS A PARTNER 
IN MY COMMUNITY” 

























EK, ER since The Bank of Nova Scotia 
was founded in 1832, it has 
functioned as a group of ‘friendly 
people. It came into being to 

help Canada and Canadians, and its 
help has always been given with 
understanding. That’s why the Bank 
has made friends wherever it has a 
branch. By helping its friends 

to solve their problems, assisting 
them in the ventures which have made 
Canada a prosperous nation, 

the Bank has become a vital part of 





Betty Ann Bunton of 
Prince George, B.C. 


every community it serves. 

The branch of The Bank of Nova Scotia in your community 
is ready to serve you. Whether you want to open a Savings Account, 
buy Travellers’ Cheques, rent a Safety 
Deposit Box, arrange for financial 

















assistance for yourself or your 
business, see the friendly staff of your 
neighbourhood branch of The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. You'll find they're 


good people to know. 


*Extract from Betty Ann 
Bunton’s prize-winning 
essay in nation-wide 





competition for High School 
students, sponsored by 
The Bank of Nova Scotia. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


@ YOUR PARTNER IN HELPING CANADA GROW 





strolled among the muttering mob on 
election day, laughing and joking as he 
had done when they were with him. 
That night, after he had won, his sup- 
porters paraded him home. Speaking 
to them from his doorway he suggested 
that the Irishmen leave their shillelaghs 
on his front porch for firewood. Some 
of them did. 

Howe resigned from the cabinet in 
1854 to become Nova Scotia’s first 
chief railway commissioner. For twenty 
years he had advocated the building 
of colonial lines and, in 1851 at a public 
meeting in Halifax, he predicted that 
many listening to him would live to 
hear the whistle of a steam engine in the 
passes of the Rockies and to cross the 
continent in five or six days. As a 
commissioner he retained his seat in 
the House and drew a salary of seven 
hundred pounds 

While he was on his recruiting 
mission to the United States trouble 
was brewing for Howe at home. Each 
recruit that Joe found was given a 
card which bore the cryptic initials, 
N.S.R., which fitted the Nova Scotia 
Regiment, or, in a pinch, the Nova 
Scotia Railroad. 

Among the enlistments he sent back 
to Nova Scotia were about sixty Irish- 
men. They were met by a William 
Condon, president of the Charitable 
Irish Society, an organization whose 
members wished Britain nothing but 
the worst in her war with Russia. 

A short time after he talked with 
the American recruits they came out 
with the claim that they’d been hired 
to work on the Nova Scotia Railroad, 
not to join the regiment. The Irish in 
Halifax backed them and the governor, 
lacking proof to the contrary, put the 
recruits to work on the railroad. Howe 
was still away. 


Other Men Had Other Dreams 


A general election was called in 1855 
but Howe, feeling his seat was safe, 
didn’t return until midway through 
the campaign. His opponent, Dr. 
Charles Tupper, a political unknown, 


handed him his first defeat. Tupper 
was aided by the Irish. The Liberal 
Party remained in power though, 
and a year later when a_ vacancy 


occurred in the House both parties 
asked Howe to take it. Before he did, 
rioting broke out in the rail camps. 
The Irish swore that no Protestants 
should work on the line and they 
began a reign of terror. 

Howe stood up at a public meeting in 
Halifax and swore that at any cost he 
would fight against disloyalty to the 
crown. His stand was courageous, but 
unpolitic. Two fifths of Halifax was 
Catholic, and the Catholics had always 
backed him. 

The Government was ousted on a 
want - of - confidence vote in which 
Catholics in the Liberal benches sided 
with the Tories. Two years later, after 
the religious issue had died down, the 
Liberals were re-elected and in 1860 
Howe became Premier for the first 
time. But he wasn’t a very successful 
party leader. Tupper’s star, on the 
other hand, was rising. In the election 
of 1863 he challenged the government 
on the old issue of economy and led his 
party into power. 

By the time Howe had _ become 
Premier his ambitions were bigger than 
Nova Scotia. He dreamed of a united 
Canada with ten representatives in the 
British parliament. But other men 
had other dreams. One of them was 
Tupper. He had plans for a Maritime 
Union. Though the two were bitter 
enemies, Tupper invited Howe to at- 
tend the preliminary talks in Charlotte- 
town. Howe couldn’t make it. After 
his defeat by Tupper he had been made 
a West Atlantic fisheries commissioner 
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by the British government and his new 
duties kept him away. While the talks 
were on, and progressing none too 
favorably, Sir John A. Macdonald 
arrived on the scene from Upper 
Canada with proposals for a union of all 
the provinces of British North America 
The meeting that followed in Quebec 
virtually settled the deal. 

The people of Nova Scotia wanted 
no part of the scheme. They distrusted 
the Upper Canadians. Protest meetings 
were held in hotels and barns, parks 
and back yards, Though Howe’s party 


had been practically wiped out by 
Tupper in the last election he still 
remained the foremost man in Nova 


The people started askin 


What 


Scotia. 
“‘Where does Joe Howe stand? 
does Joe say?” 

There is no doubt that Howe recog 
nized immediately an ideal chance to 
regain power. The Reciprocity Treaty 
was about to expire, ending his job as a 
fisheries commissioner. Though he had 
often spoken in favor of a union of 
the British colonies he saw it being 
effected, in part, by his archrival. By 
putting himself at the head of the 
opposition movement, as he had done 
years before, he might easily discredit 
Tupper and drive him from Province: 
House. 

In an unguarded moment he 
heard to say: “I will not play second 
fiddle to that damn Tupper.” 

On the other hand, Howe seemed to 
have no big desire to get back into 
public life. He had even agreed to be 
editor of the daily New York Albion 
at a salary of thirty-five hundred dollars 
a year. 

As the hostile feeling against Con- 
federation mounted, readers of the 
Chronicle picked up their papers one 
morning and noticed a_ contributed 
article titled, The Botheration Scheme 
There was no mistaking the author 
Joe Howe was against Confederation 
Liberals and Conservatives alike rallied 
around him. His main objections were 
that in a scheme of representation by 
population the Maritimes would be 
swamped, and that the Canadas wer 
always getting into trouble, anyway. 

The Fathers of Confederation in 
tended to ratify the Quebec scheme in 
their local legislatures without first 
referring it to the people. Howe offered 
to drop all opposition if the question 
was put to a test at the polls. But the 
Confederates refused. 

A fund was raised to send Howe tu 
London to fight them. He went for « 
few weeks and remained nine months 
He issued pamphlets, wrote newspape! 
articles and discussed the question with 
leading members of parliament. But 
Britain was determined that Canada 
should be united and the British North 
America Act was passed. 

Nova Scotians made their feelings 
clear. On July 1, 1867, many British 
flags were flown at half - mast. Others 
were torn down and trampled. The 
newspapers printed black borders 
around the front pages that told of the 
creation of a new Dominion. 

Howe might have admitted defeat 
then. But he made one more try. He 
came back to Nova Scotia to wage th« 
best campaign of his career in Canada’s 


was 
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Steel writes its own 


How Massey-Harris 
uses modern elec- 
tronics and a new 
research idea to 
‘tailor steel combine 


frames for tough jobs 


MASSEY- 


HARRIS 
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de story — electronically 





Steel for strength is a good rule in buiiding a hard-working farm 
machine like the Massey-Harris Self-Propelled Combine. But 
out at the world’s first full-seale Test Track for farm implements 
on the M-H Farms near the little village of Milliken, Ontario 
our engineers would tell you that steel alone is not enough. 


It takes science, too. 


That's where the pictures above—actual photographs taken at 
our Test Track come in. They show you how Massey-larris 
engineers use an advanced research idea. “Stress Analysis 
Testing’. to determine with scientific precision exactly what 


hind of steel—and how much— to use. 


In this test, a tiny grid of fine wires is connected from the steel 
Combine frame to electronic measuring instruments. As the 
Combine is driven over the obstacles shown in the photo. the 
stresses and strains generate minute electrical currents which 
trace varying patterns on the Cathode Ray “picture tube” the 
engineer is watching. To his trained eve. these electronic patterns 


clearly reveal what is going on inside the steel! 


Stress Analysis Testing is only one of many new scientific “tools” 
which Massey -Harris engineers use to test quality and constantly 
improve design. Like the Test Track itself, it is another forward 


step in the Massey-Huarris research program. 


New things to help Canadian agriculture are always 
“in the works” at Massey-Harris Headquarters 























Right from the start, this new °53 Meteor 
; set a new high in Meteor sales. More and 
more motorists want Meteor’s advanced styl- 


ing— Meteor’s V-8 performance— Meteor’s 





extra value! Here for vou, is more of 
mo ee everything ... spacious interior beauty... 
all-around visibility the smooth, luxurious 

comfort of Meteor’s new “Wonder Ride.” Meteor leads the trend to V-8’s with two creat 

Meteor offers two instrument panels two V-8 engines—built by the Company that has 

a vreat V-8 engines. In the low price field produced more V-8's than all other car manu- 

only °53 Meteor offers so much. See it and facture rs combined 120 Hp “Pury” V-8 with 

é : ; : - Automatic Choke—most powerful engine in 

drive it, before you decide on any new car! the low price ficld—in Mc tactile aiall 
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3-way choice in transmissions: Aferc-O-Matic i - 
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first federal elections. The people 
didn’t let him down. They elected 
anti-Confederates to all but one of the 
nineteen federal seats allowed Nova 
Scotia and to thirty-six of the thirty- 
eight seats in the local legislature 
Howe himself was elected to the House 
of Commons. The only Confederate 
sent to Ottawa was Tupper. 

Howe and Annand, who had become 
Premier of Nova Scotia, were sent 
again to London to seek a repeal of the 
British North America Act. Howe 
sensed immediately that they would 
fail. Tupper followed them to offset 
Howe’s influence There the two old 
opponents met. Tupper asked him, 
in effect, ““What now, Joe?’ Annexa- 
tion to the United States? Rebellion? 
Both were out of the question for a 
patriot like Howe. Would he then 
waste his talents in a hopeless cause, or 
would he make the best of the situation 
as it was? The seed ofdoubt was planted. 
Before leaving England, Tupper wrote 
Sir John Macdonald: ‘“‘Howe will soon 
be with us.”’ The two men sailed home 
on the same ship. 

Howe was met at the dock in Halifax 
by noisy crowds and a band; Tupper by 
a few close friends. Howe sat quietly 
while speakers cheered his efforts to 


- © - mm sg . 
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PROBLEMS 


With tooth and nail, he battles them; 
Yet, every time he fails. 

He needs a better stratagem 
Than biting on his nails. 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


beat the Confederates and spoke of 
new plans. But his mind was troubled 

Tupper and the New Brunswick 
leader, Tilley, urged Macdonald tocome 
to Halifax and seek out Howe. Win 
him over, they reasoned, andthe 
repeal movement would be broken 
When Macdonald’s visit was = an- 
nounced one of the repeal papers, the 
Acadian Recorder, suggested that Sir 
John be given a rough reception. Howe 
wrote to the paper, angrily: “If we 
have lost our constitution, let us pre 
serve our manners.”” It was his first 
utterance since his return from England 
and a revealing one. 

For the second time he was faced 
with a choice between right and wrong 
But which was which? Nova Scotia 
was tinder dry. Should he again be the 
spark? Or should he abandon the 
cause and be branded a traitor? 

Macdonald forced his hand. He sent 
a letter to Howe inviting him to come 
to Ottawa to discuss Nova Scotia’s 
financial gripes dbout Confederation 
Howe was prepared to go, but Annand, 
still a hell-for-leather repealer, wanted 
to make another try in London. 

“What if that fails again?” 
asked him. ‘*What then?” 

Annand’s reply, according to Howe, 
was one word: “‘Annexation.”’ At that 
time a majority of the people of Nova 
Scotia were prepared to join the United 
States rather than the Canadian union. 
Howe would have died first. He broke 
with his life-long friend. 

The four men who had carried the 
tight to London were asked to appear 
before the legislature to be honored by 
the Speaker. Annand and the others 
showed up. But Howe stayed away 
He couldn't bring himself to accept 
praise from men who he knew might 
against him when _ his 


Howe 


soon turn 
decision became known. 

Rumors now went about that Howe 
was waiting for a chance to feather his 
own nest, that Macdonald was offering 
him lures and that the British govern- 
ment had promised him a soft appoint- 


ment if he would quiet Nova Scotia. 
Still trying to hold him the repeal 
forces offered Howe more than six 
thousand dollars for his efforts in 
London. He refused it. 

“T have no faith in a further appeal 
to London,” he said, ‘‘and I cannot lie 
to the people of Nova Scotia and 
amuse them with vain delusions and 
another expensive delegation.” 

Howe met Macdonald at Portland, 
Me., and the two men worked out a 
better financial deal for Nova Scotia 
But the shrewd Macdonald didn’t stop 
there. He told Howe the concessions he 
had made could only be put through 
the House of Commons if there was 
assurance that the repeal movement 
would stop. And the only real guaran- 
tee of this would be the presence in the 
federal cabinet of the anti-Confederate 
leader. Howe really had no choice. 

Still undecided, Howe went to Ottawa 
with Macdonald. The two men were 
walking through a park at night when 
Joe broke the silence. ‘‘What else can 
I do,” he said, despairingly. Then, 
according to Macdonald, he sat down 
on a bench and burst into tears. On 
Jan. 30, 1869, he was sworn in as 
president of the Privy Council 

In earlier days Howe would have 
come back to Nova Scotia and told the 
people of the better terms he had won 
for them. But the telegraph had since 
been invented and the first news to 
reach Nova Scotia was cruelly blunt 
Joe Howe had sold out. Some said he 
got thousands of dollars Others 
claimed the price of honor was a bottle 
of rum. Many today trace a decline of 
Nova Scotia to that date in history. 

When Howe came home to Halifax, 
old friends crossed to the other 
side of the street to avoid meeting 
him Younger men, who had once 
tried to be like him, insulted him 
openly. Annand wrote in the Morning 
Chronicle 

Turn backward, turn backward and 
blush for shame, O man whom Nova 

Scotia has hitherto been delighted to 


honor whom she has raised and 
petted and placed high in honorable 


office and who has made her so bare 
and ungrateful a return 


Joe Howe stood for election in Hants 
County with old enemies at his side 
and old allies against him. He was now 
an old man, his strength and vigor 
gone. At one meeting he lay down at 
the back of the stage and rested while 
other speakers spoke, then got up, 
brushed off his long grey coat and 
found a bit of his old oratory. He won 
the election and the repeal cause was 
beaten. With it went that chance that 
Nova Scotia might break away from 
Canada and perhaps fly the Stars and 
Stripes. (This feeling didn’t die easily. 
Nineteen years after Confederation the 
Liberals swept Nova Scotia on a 
platform of secession from the Do- 
minion 

Howe remained in Ottawa until 
1873, latterly as secretary of state for 
the provinces. Then he was offered the 
lieutenant-governor’s office in Nova 
Scotia. To Howe it was the supreme 
reward for a life of service, or perhaps, 
more vainly, a final triumph. To 
others it was the pay-off. 

The scene in Halifax when Howe 
arrived on a steamer from New York 
was a pitiful contrast to former days. 
As he stepped ashore the large crowd 
was there as before. But they were 
silent, the sympathetic and the curious. 
There were no cheers, no handshakes. 
The old warrior was escorted through 
a voiceless crowd to a waiting carriage. 

Joe Howe, who once drove two men 
from Government House, now came 
to take possession of it, a tired broken 
satire of himself. He was sworn in on 
May 10. ‘Twenty-one days later he 


died. * 
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Don’t risk ROAD RAVAGE* when 


PRING PUTS YOUR CAR 
IN A MUD-BATH! 





Simoniz protects and beautifies 
up to 6 months and longer 


New speedy method, developed by 
experts, now makes SIMONIZING easier. 
Actually takes only a few hours per year. 


**Thin-Skin” liquid car waxes just can’t 
protect your car’s finish through 
Spring’s tough weather. They contain 
so little real wax, they can’t resist the 
gritty action of mud and dirt. They fail 
to protect finish from pelting rains that 
make rusting possible. 

Only durable SIMONIZ stops Road 
Ravage. Sealsout *mud, dirt,traffic film, 
road scum. And SIMONIZ gives a rich 
lustre that outshines any wax or polish! 

So don’t waste time and money on 
**Thin-Skin”’ liquids. Protect your car 
up to 6 months with SIMONIZ. Thou- 
sands find they can now SIMONIZ their 
cars in less than 2 hours. For complete 
protection all Spring —SIMONIZ today! 


IMPORTANT! No matter what wax 

you use, it is essential to clean your 

ute car first. For best results use Simoniz 

va Liquid Kleener. Faster! Cleans better 
Makes simONIZING far easier! 


motorists wise SIMONIZ ! 








Why “Thin Skin’ liquid 
waxes can’t stop 


ROAD RAVAGE 





In a whole container of liquid car 
wax there is less than a spoonful 
of real wax— the rest is just liquid 

No wonder they fail to give last 

ing protection and lustre! But 
Simoniz is not a liquid. Every can 
contains 100°. tough, durable 
Simoniz. That's why it lasts so 
long - protects up to 6 months 




















Made in Canada with 
Nation Wide Sales 
and Service for over 
25 years. Your Dealer 
appears under “OUT- 
BOARD MOTORS" 
Classified Yellow 
Pages your Telephone 
Directory 


Horsepower O.B.C. Certified 
at 4,000 r.p.m. 


PETERBOROUGH 





EVINRUDE 7.5 H.P. FLEETWIN 


A Fleetwin outboard motor can 
double your family's boating plea- 
sure. A sleek 47 pounder brimful 
of speed and power, it has Duo- 
Clutch for neutral starting, idling, 
supersensitive handling ease. Safti- 
Grip Drive eliminates shearpin 
problems and the Fleetwin’s trolling 
crawl makes artificial lures prac- 
tically come alive. 

Make this summer the best yet with 
a new 7.5 hp. Fleetwin. See the 
complete 1953 Evinrude line 3, 
7.5, 15 and 25 h.p. at your 
dealer's now. 

Write for complete free literature. 


EVINRUOE 


MOTORS 
CANADA 


Division of Outboard, Marine & Manufacturing Co., of Canada, 
Ltd. also manufacturers of lron-Horse gasoline engines, 
generators and Lawn-Boy rotary power lawn mowers. 


























A brilliant baby—whose health 
deserves to be drunk in lighter, 
smoother Anniversary Ale. It’s 
brewed especially for occasions 
; : 

like this, with a lightness and 
smoothness that will make to- 
morrow as happy as today, com- 








S 


An occasion worth celebrating! 


bined with all the body and 
character traditionally Labatt’s*. 
For you—feeling thirsty is 
enough occasion for a bottle, or 
better still a case, of lighter, 
smoother Anniversary Ale. John 
Labatt Limited. 


*The swing is DEFINITELY to Labatt’s 










Soups You Can Cut 
With a Knife 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 





free-diving speared the 
ingredients under the Mediterranean. 
They 
urchins and picked spider crabs, lob- 
thei 
They removed the spines of the urchins, 
but everything else went into the pot 
whole, with potatoes and herbs. The 


companions, 


harpooned groupers and sea 


sters and mussels with hands 


eyes, brains, fins, entrails and shells 
added an indescribable flavor to the 
soup. Next time you are skin-diving on 
the Céte d’Azur, remember this recipe 

You don’t have to eat an eye if you 
don’t want to, but you shouldn’t miss 
the flavor. Indeed, the parts of fish 
we discard in “‘civilized’’ cooking con- 
tain the richest vitamins. Nutritionists 
attribute tuberculosis among the Red 
Indians to their adoption of the pink 
man’s practice of filleting and frying 
fish, instead of the ancient aboriginal 
practice of eating all but the bones. 


Clam chowder is a_ good eighty- 
minute workout for the male cook 
There is bad blood between New 


England and New York on whether or 
not to put tomatoes in clam chowder 
New Englanders say tomatoes poison 
the soup; New Yorkers say tomatoes 
ennoble _ it. Since New England 
probably made it first, here is the stuff 
you need for warranted New England 
chowder, descended directly from 
Ismael’s breakfast at the Try-Pot: 
Parboil four diced potatoes in a pint of 
salted water. Cube a quarter pound of 
salt pork and try out the fat in the pot, 
then remove pork. Sauté two chopped 
onions lightly. Heat four cups of whole 
or minced clams in their own juice for a 
couple of minutes until their edges 
turn up. Pour everything into the pot, 
add a quart of milk, four tablespoons 
of butter and seasoning (salt, pepper, 
a clove of garlic). Bring to a boil, then 


taper off to a simmer for an_ hour. 
Remove garlic after fifteen minutes. 
Stir in a cup of cream just before 
serving, if you want it real rich. Float 


crisp butter soda crackers on the soup. 

Manhattan clam chowder is made 
the same way, with the addition of 
peeled quartered tomatoes. Fresh or 
frozen clams are preferable, but canned 
minced stew clams will do okay. 

Robert Carse, the sea novelist, brews 
a thumping fish chowder he serves as a 
whole meal with salad, garlic bread and 
white wine. Dice two big potatoes and 
two big Bermudas in a pot, cover with 
water and simmer to a mush (or you 
can sieve the potato and onion when 
they are soft}. Add salt and pepper and 
two and a half pounds of haddock cut 
into hunks, a pint of milk, and a pinch 
of thyme. Add a block of butter in the 
tureen when you put it on the table 
Carse specifies Nova Scotia haddock 

Another class that does not require 
making stock beforehand is ham soup 
A couple of days after we have had 
baked ham at my house an epicene 
odor climbs the winding stone stairs to 
my study in the old bell tower. I sand 
the ink on my manuscript, shove aside 
the old vellums, and holler, “Navy 
bean soup!” 

Soak six cups of dried white beans 
overnight. Next morning put the ham 
bone, not too cleanly trimmed, in a big 
pot of water. Add sliced onions that 
have been browned in ham fat (or 
butter), dump in the beans, cover and 
cook on a slow fire for eight hours, 
stirring occasionally with the wooden 
spoon and adding water as necessary to 
keep the beans covered. Watch it 
bean soups burn easily. Peeled 
quartered tomatoes may be added in 
the last hour. 
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Another spoon tattoo over a gone 
ham bone is lentil soup. This recipe is a 
double-header and can be used for 
dried split peas or lentils. Cover the 
bone with water, bring to a boil and 
add three sliced onions and four sliced 
Bring to a boil again and add 
Cook 
very slowly, stirring to prevent burn 
ing After seven hours, add salt, a 
dash of 


Day SIX 


carrots. 


a pound of dried peas or lentils 


tabasco, and, in the muslin 
peppercorns and two bay 
Cook another hour. If there 
wasn’t much meat on the ham bone, add 


leaves 


two or three sliced garlic frankfurters 
Oven-crisped crackers should be wafted 
on the surface of this elixir, and a 
goblet of dry handy 


to each plate even 


red wine placed 
These soups are 
better on the second day, if you can 
save some from the holocaust 
Canadiennes have grasped the beauty 
of ham-bone soups. In fact, my wife’s 
lentil number, with dried split peas 
instead of lentils, is that magic potion 
known as Habitant Pea Soup. Have 
you noticed the birth rate in Quebe« 
recently? 
Rich as a Bayou Bottom 
White-stock soups include some of 
the tastiest on the bill. Even cannibals 
have sense enough to recognize the 
white-stock soup, of 
potage of missionary is their 
example In inhibited 
areas, chicken stock or canned chicken 
consommeé is employed. Even chicken 
bouillon cubes will do for white stock 
In New Orleans they have a_ white 
stock issue known as gumbo, rich as a 


virtues of the 
which 


prime more 


bayou bottom, and redolent as mag 
nolia It depends on a 
called okra, which is not grown north of 
the you-all belt, but may be bought in 
cans. If no tinned okra turns up in the 
supermarket, try a health food shoppe 

Creole gumbo begins with sautéed 


vegetable 


chopped onions, diced lean bacon (or 
ham) and diced white chicken meat 
In goes white stock for a spell of sim 
mering, and then inch-long cylinders 
of okra and quartered tomatoes In 
about an hour or when the hovering 
cook is about to exhaust his salivary 
glands, comes the question of whether 
to dish it out southern style, hot with 
black pepper and Worcestershire, or 
more to our bland northern taste 
Either way, it can’t last 

The 
belongs to the white-stock company 
cold 


potato and leek soup, but it is such a 


greatest of summer soups 


Vichvssoise It is actually just 


coup of Gallic genius that we ought to 
compliment it in French. Vichyssoise 
employs the leek, which is to the onion 
as Chanel No. 5 is to bay rum. Since 
leeks 
annually in Canada, it may be necessary 
to have a box airmailed from Wales 
Leeks will grow in most 
Canada. If you set out a bed of them 
this spring they will 
cooking in many ways, most of all in 
Vic hy SSOLS? 

Very gently sauté six sliced leeks, 
green tops included, and two Bermuda 
onions in butter until they are soft, but 
not browned. Heat ten cups of white 
stock and add six potatoes, leeks, 
onions and salt. Cover and cook until 
potatoes are soft. Put the mixture 
through a fine sieve, or a mechanical 
blender. Back to the saucepan with the 
whole works and stir in two cups of 
milk, then a cup of cream. Stop at the 
boiling point. Add butter, if you are 
eating it hot. Top with a sprinkling of 
chives. 

Hot Vichyssoise is fine, and it may be 
made with onions if you can’t get leeks 
But the true excellence of the stuff 
comes from refrigerating it twenty-four 
hours and eating it icy cold. I have 
outlined generous portions for four, but 


there are only seven grown 


parts of 


ennoble your 
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Picture of one of your most important assets 


You can't see it—touch it—taste it. But ye ee 


one of your most important assets is Af l + 
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HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 


Corporation on Canada 


your good credit standing. 
Borrowing wisely helps maintain your credit. 


balance your budget, and work out your problems 
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without asking friends or relatives for help. 
When a loan is the best solution to a temporary 


money problem, HFC—Household Finance— 





provides prompt cash loans on sensible 


terms in 146 branch offices coast to coast. 
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Backed by 75 years’ experience 
Phone book lists office nearest you 
Established in Canada in 1928 
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Canada's largest and most recommended consumer finance organizatior 
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“You don't have to 


die to win!” 


By far the greatest number of men and 
women who have planned their futures 
with confidence in Canada Life. will 
live to enjoy the benefits of sound life 
insurance planning. Last year almost 
60°, of all the benefits paid by Canada 


Life was paid to living policyholders. 


OF ALL 1952 BENEFIT PAY 
MENTS, ALMOST 60° 
WAS PAID TO LIVING 
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better double the batch. The craftiest 
kitchen engineers make it by the vat, 
seal it in glass jars and fill up the 
icebox with it. It ripens like game and 
may be kept two weeks on ice. 

When heat weighs on a summer eve- 
ning and it is an effort like tending a 
blast furnace to cook a meal, then it is 
time to decant the cold white gold of 
Vichyssoise, the union of earth-tasting 
potatoes and the airy subtlety of leeks. 

If you plant leeks this spring, you 
can use them also in the king of Italian 
soups, minestrone. I am a little rusty 
on my Italian, but I think the word 
means “‘everything.’’ That is: minced 
leeks, onions, chopped bacon, white 
stock, soaked dried beans, macaroni, 
chopped carrots, celery and cabbage, 
diced spuds, and all the left-over green 
vegetables in the big white box. As the 
players line up for the opening whistle, 
place within reach big bowls of grated 
Romano or Parmesan cheese, a manna 
that should fall liberally on minestrone. 
Caesar promoted the Roman Empire 
without minestrone, but look what hap- 
pened. Rome was overrun by people 
who ate mutton stew and the whole 
project collapsed. 

The brown-stock stable includes 
several robust entries. A worthy sub- 
stitute broth is canned consommé, or 
beef bouillon cubes of which ten will 
make seven cups of stock. 

Anyone trying to think of the five 
best bowls of soup they have ever had 
will probably come up with ‘real 
Parisian onion soup.”’ ‘Traditionally 
the shrines of onion soup are the 
brasseries around the central Paris 
produce market, Les Halles. The 
tourist is instructed to go at dawn and 
snaffle onion soup on a terrace among 
the bustling sights and sounds of the 
market. Stay in bed. The worst onion 
soup in the world is served at Les 
Halles. The French think it is some- 
thing the Americans invented and are 
merely trying to cater to the tourists. 

Onion soup was, in fact, invented by 
a short-order cook in Paris, Ohio, and 
made famous by the late newspaper 
columnist, O. O. McIntyre. To make 
it, brown lightly ten thinly sliced 
onions in butter or bacon fat. Add a lot 
of brown stock and simmer for fifty 
minutes. Season with Worcestershire, 
salt and pepper. Float a_ slice of 
hard-toasted French bread on each 
bowl and top with grated Parmesan 
cheese. 

There is an insistent call for borsch 
among lovers of good soup. It is 
another easy brown-stock product, 
based on beets. Little can be said for 
the red beet as a vegetable. It is used 
as brain food at Harvard, but most 
people refuse to eat beets and end up 
dummies. While there is no doubt that 
borsch dilates the frontal lobes (to the 
point where I, for instance, can do long 
division) hot borsch brings on melan- 
cholia and was a favorite dish of 
Rasputin’s. Cold borsch, on the other 
hand, is the secret of the genius of 
Groucho Marx and S. J. Perelman. 

Cook two large chopped beets, 
chopped cabbage and a couple of 
chopped onions in a quart of brown 
stock until tender, adding water to 
taste. Borsch dilutes successfully. Add 
lemon juice and serve with cucumber 
slices and a big blob of sour cream 
floating on top 

Borsch is the top cold soup, next to 
Vichyssoise. If you refrigerate it, keep 
the last three items out until it is 
to be served. I describe the plainest 
kind of borsch: there are beet-soup 
addicts who perform as many varia- 
tions as Bach’s Well-Tempered Clavi- 
cord. They add stewed tomatoes, 
sugar, bay leaves, and start it with 
shinbones or brisket and leave some of 
the flesh in the soup. It is almost 
impossible to ruin hot borsch by these 
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gourmet frenzies. But for cold borsch, 
I'll take the original plot. 

Soup is a generous term, spanning 
the whole range of human ingestion 
from shark’s-fin broth to pot-au-feu. 
These few substantial eating soups 
suggest that the male as well as the 
female can brew them. Perhaps we 
shali never live on soup as the French 
do. In that country there are no 
garbage pails. They make savory soup 
of what we throw away. I remember a 
trip in 1944 to the Maquis-held 
department of the Dordogne In a 
village called Vergt we were dined by 
the local chieftain. With dignified and 
cordial ceremony he served bread, wine 
and bean soup. When the tureen and 
all the bowls were empty, he poured 
some vin rouge into his plate, mixed it 
and spooned it up. Then he meticu- 
lously wiped the platter clean with 
bread. We did likewise. It was an 
honest salute to an excellent dinner. 

No French peasant kitchen is without 
its stockpot simmering on the back of 
the stove in the combined kitchen and 
living room of the farmhouse. There 
is no ventilating fan to dispel the odors 
into the cold countryside. When the 
men come in and step out of their 
sabots they walk into the overture of 
dinner. In rural French Canada this 





HOF 


honest way of life has not yet been 
lost to tinned food, refrigerators and 
garbage cans. 

But let us not pine for a tradition 
most of us never knew. Refrigeration 
is just as good for soup stock as sim- 
mering it on a stove for a week, and if 
you cull the canned consommés you 
may find a broth as good as any in the 
farmwife’s stockpot. 

Cookbooks and articles like this are 
only stabs at the popular art of soup- 
making. The curse of cookbooks is that 
people think recipes are blueprints for 
making the only airplane that will 
fly. My wife often draws compliments 
and a request for the diagrams of an 
exotic middle-of-the-week soup she 
makes. She explains that it has no 
construction plan: it is called Inventory 
Soup. It consists of everything loose in 
the icebox, the bone of Sunday’s roast, 
the contents of a half-dozen containers 
of left-over vegetables, and maybe 
some fresh chopped cabbage, noodles 
or rice. She saves all the cooking water 
from the vegetables of the week and 
uses it to simmer the bone, with a 
couple of diced potatoes, onions and 
perhaps celery and carrots. The left- 
over cooked vegetables are added to 
Inventory Soup after six hours of slow 
cooking, and the distillate is ready in 
seven hours. The soup is good with 
bones of beef, lamb, veal or poultry. 

My grandfather taught me a soup 
too odd to be included in Fanny 
Farmer’s cookbook. He got the craze 
for it in his Union Army regiment, the 
69th Pennsylvania, while camping out 
at such places as Antietam, Savage 
Station and Gettysburg. He called it 
coffee soup. It consisted of a mess tin 
of hot coffee with sugar, and milk when 
the soldiers could get it, into which was 
crumbled the day’s issue of hardtack 
It was eaten with a spoon. It was 
therefore soup. Fifty years afterward 
Pte. John Dugan insisted on making it 
with three-day-old bread to get that 
real hardtack flavor. 
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low, smoothly rounded lines of this car... 


For example, if it’s beauty you want i look at the long, 


the superbly styled 


exterior and interior of its new Fashion-First Body by Fisher 


and you'll Avow that here is beauty hitherto found only in custom 


built creations. 


If it’s performance you want... take the wheel and experience 


the new power, acceleration and passing ability of Chevrolet's 


“Blue Flame” Valve-in-Head engine the highly im 
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proved 108-h.p engine. 


If it’s comfort and safety you want... you'll prize the roominess 


of Chevrolet interiors ... the ease of Velvet-Pressure Brakes 


the luxury of the Knee-Action Ride. 


And if it's economy you want you ll be glad to know these 


new Chevrolets are thriftier than ever and lowest-priced line in 


their field. See and drive them at your earliest convenience 
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Shaves CLOSER 
and FASTER than 
any other method 

— wet or dry 


Ir you are one of those men who 
believe electric shavers take too 
long and won’t shave a beard like 
yours CLOSE enough—the new Sun- 
beam Shavemaster will give you the 
surprise of your life. Just ask men 
with tough beards who are using it. 
Shavemaster has the bigger single SMOOTH head 
and lightning-fast single Cutter. The ONLY shaver 


with the Powerful 16-bar armature self-starting 
REAL motor 













Shaves FASTER 


You will get a closer, cleaner shave with Shave- 
master in less time than it takes with soap-and- 
blade. Even if you've got the toughest, heaviest 
beard, plus a tender skin, you'll shave faster 
and smoother with Shavemaster than by any 
other method, wet or dry. 


Shaves CLOSER 


The top reason men prefer Shavemaster, deal- 
ers say, is the s-m-o-o-t-h-e-r, cleaner shave it 
delivers. Only Shavemaster's bigger, single 
continuous-round shaving head and exclusive 
shaving principle makes this superior per- 
formance possible. 

























See the new Model “W" Shavemaster at your dealer's. 
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massacred. The crazy idealism which 
thought that full freedom 
created overnight crimson 
blood. 

To be fair to Attlee and his party 
they had always been ashamed of what 
is known 
wrong to them that nations should be 


could be 


was with 


as imperialism It seemed 


divided into those that were saddled 
and those who rode 

Although the British had _ fought 
back and forward in the war over the 
great spaces of Burma, the socialists 
chucked that country to a_ political 
gang who claimed they had _ seized 


power and must therefore represent the 

people 
Britain 

Palestine 


had created a mandate for 
thus providing a 
fleeing from 


but, when Hitler was defeated, the Jews 


sanctuary 
for Jews persecution 
in Palestine shot British troops who had 


done so much to give them their 
freedom 

Egypt took the cue. What right had 
Britain to keep the Canal 
Zone? It is true that the British, own 
ing the controlling had 


nationalized the Suez Canal and given 


troops in 


shares inter 


safe passage to all ships of peaceful 
intent but 
they had been appointed to rule the 
universe? 

Human nature does not alter greatly 
through the 
weep bitter tears when a man who has 
enjoyed great wealth and privilege is 
brought down to the common level 
In fact, we find something rather 
satisfying in seeing the old aristocrat on 


why should they act as if 


centuries and few of us 


a bus instead of in his coach or limou- 


sine. The instinct to blow a pea at a 
top hat is still strong in the urchin- 
minded. As with men, so with nations 


It is true the Americans were sorry 
for us, nor did they want us to go out of 
business altogether. They gave socialist 
Britain a great loan on the condition 
we would sign the Bretton Woods agree 
ment which would sharply curtail the 
ability of Britain and the dominions and 
colonies to trade with each other on a 
preferential basis. I took part in the 
parliamentary rebellion against the 
American but we were 
numbered only by the 
but by half of our own Tory party led 
by Churchill who abstained and would 
not vote one way or the other 

Churchill hated the whole thing, but 
believed that the loan necessary 
even if the conditions galling 
I disagreed with my leader then and I 
do not see any reason now to change 
that view 

The Americans could nothing 
wrong in Nebraska trading’ with 
Illinois behind a tariff barrier because 
these were component within 
the Union. Yet why should there not 
be component states held together by 
the great waterways of the world? 
What is there so sacred about land as 
opposed to water? But apparently it 
was wrong, very wrong indeed for 
Britain to think that she could put a 
tariff wall around the British union of 
nations scattered across the seas 

Not that the Americans were un- 
grateful for what Britain had done in 
the past hundred and more years. The 
Monroe Doctrine which proclaimed 
the sanctity of American territorial 
waters would have had no more value 
than a Micawber IOU if the British 
fleet had not underwritten it 

When the U.S. was exhausted by the 
war of the North and South the British 
poured in millions upon millions of 
capital to build up the standard of life 
in the republic. I agree it was good 
the British but I 


loan 
not 


out 


socialists 


was 
were 


see 


States 


business for also 
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affirm that it was world statesmanship 
The British have many faults 
destiny 


as well 
but they 
that makes them wise in their genera 


possess a sense of 
tion 

But in the two world wars of 1914 
and 1939, which were wars of barbar 
ism against civilization, the Americans 
claimed a vast proportion of 
British investments in payment for 
arms sent to Britain to fight civiliza 
Nor did the Americans 
merely acquire the shares. They took 
British-owned companies. witt 
patents and secrets to compet 
the British parent 
markets. It is 
story no matter how you examine it 

I do not deny the and 
warmth of America in the months that 


those 


tion’s battle 


over 
their 
against companit 


in world not a pretty 


generosity 


Britain and her empire held the line 
alone against Hitler. When, in London, 
we were being bombed night after 
night and the Germans were rushing 
through their plans for invasion, the 
Americans acclaimed us us if we were 


the ancient Romans 


gut you cannot go on pitying or 


congratulating a nation for ever and 
when the war was over, poor old John 
ull was rather a bore He wasn't 
working hard enough He wasn't 
putting his house in order He was 
wasting millions upon a. silly health 


service, he was holding out bis cap for 
money, he was hanging onto his empire 
as if he thought that Britain was still a 


great imperial power 
Why Candles at the Altar? 


In Britain we even began to feel the 
change in our own kinsmen overseas 
the fact that the 
governing dominions had been formed 
with Britain commonwealth 
there were a lot of imperialists who still 
spoke of “the Empire.” We all know 
how a father thinks his sons need his 
advice even they 
manhood’s estate, but the idea 
stricken, tired, lazy Britain 
imagine that she was still the heart and 
the English-speaking 
world was just silly. There was a place 


In spite of self 


into a 


reached 
that 
could 


when have 


pulse-beat — of 


for her, an honored place, but only as 
an honored relic 
It is true the monarchy was still in 


which gave a special 
that could 
Sut even in the 


there had to 


England — a fact 
dignity to the Old Country 
not be taken from her 
attitude to the monarchy 


be a realization that everything is 
subject to change 
What about this old fashioned 


custom of sending out a 
general to the dominions? It is 
that the dominions 
sulted but why should an Englishman 


plent y of 


governor 
true 
were always con- 
be selected when there were 
able local men available? 
Perhaps one might ask —~Why the 
candles at the altar? Why the singing 
of God Save The King or Queen? Why 
should royalty 
when common that is 
needed? I have neither the right nor 
the desire to criticize the action of any 
of our kinsmen in saying that the 
Queen’s representative should be a 
citizen of the particular dominion. In 
fact there were many people in Britain 


there be a mystique of 


sense is all 


who thought that the change was 
advisable and inevitable 
Canada was the last to make the 


change and was fortunate to have so 
distinguished a public servant as 
Vincent Massey to the first 
Canadian-born governor-general. And 
yet, as a Canadian, | had hoped that 
Canada would the moment to 
say: ‘‘We are so strong in our manhood 


become 


choose 


as a nation, so rich in resources and so 
fortunate in our British kinship and 
our American neighbors that we do not 
need to proclaim our maturity to the 
world The Sovereign 
Britain and is the living symbol of that 


resides in 
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vegetables use big fluffy crumbs or 





sé ” 
NEW ENRICHED Budget elp Here small dice of bread as the base of flavor 
some stuffings to go between fish fillets or 
Enriched’ bread protects your budget in ih pies ‘soll of Batween thinly-ok e 
\ et Ae 0 See os ee 1ops or to stull a bird cover your is 
BREAD iS BOON ee — ptagaghage seroles with a thick layer of bread crumbs 
tained in the new loaf and you can do so PEE GR IPE ES ia oleae 
in a hundred ways! isan Gide, te a8 pe aR 
For bread is not only the most widely lavers of finelv-diced bread impr 
Or used food when served just in its natural exture and enlarge the volun { 
form as bread or toast l is a low-cost meat or fish loaves and patties 
stret for higher-cost foods — making : generous proportion of bri id ceils 
° ° them go irthe ofte riving ther , = ~ exquisite bread custards for dessert ind 
Serve it for mere enjoyment dded c+ thc oma bypeneee irnd mu¢ h et ince your tea-tray with cinnamon toas 
of their character. Serve your poa hed or toast cases In your muffin pans, to be filled honev toast or mapk toast in every cast 
— more food value — a ee, ee aes «6 ct toe wear Gen ea "anid enon 





at no more cost! ——____—_——_- —— ee sa 


Now that you have eaten the new 
“enriched” bread —how do you like it 
Delicious, isn’t it? Just the sort of 

















light, delicate, white bread most Cana / 7 
dians have insisted upon having—but pm 
with such an important difference! 4% ‘ 6.” 
Today you can put white bread on >» 
| the table with the comfortable know j i. 
ledge that it will take on increased ee r 
} responsibility for the proper nourishing rT > | f 4 fan Se elf > 4- t 
| of your family. That is very satisfying } Ur UC Ps _ 
knowledge to have, since bread goes on 


many family tables for every meal of 
the day 


FROM YOUR BAKER! 


Don't vou of 


It was for this reason that, in their 
all-out search to improve nutrition 

indards, scientists turned their atten 
1on to bread. They learned, beyond 
question, that public preference was 
strongly for the white loaf with a deli 
cate inner crumb and a crisp and gold 


en find voursell stumped for meas 


on dessert tired of the usual thines fron 


thre jaro the we-box? Tlere’s 5 Cheers fresh 


from your baker's cathy supply temp 
en crust Breads of other color, tex P| hes 
ture and ingredients held a share of voodie-woodies that ll turn plan June dessert 
Canada’s affection, but the leader has 
long been the light white loaf tito wala affairs! Feather light frosted 
They also knew, however, that in the Laver Cake . HUSCIOUS Pineapple lillect 
process of milling the fine white flour 
) ' ’ 
for such bread, certain vitamins and Coffee Ring... and delectable Danish Pastries! 
minerals natural to the wheat were ; 
Yes. its variely that MaKCS a Mbit lel vour 


inevitably reduced 


So they tackled the problem of giving Baker lr Ip make your menu every day! 
back to the flour—without changing 
its popular character—nutritionally 
important elements that had been re 
moved, with other parts of the wheat 
during the milling process. ‘They found 
“ way to supplement the fine white 
flour with three of the B > vitamins 
Niacin, Thiamine and Riboflavin) anc 
one mineral, iron. This gave us today 

“enriched flour’, from which all ‘en 
riched bread” is made 


“Enriched” bread, the result of long 
yeers of study, experiment and obser 
vation, is the delicious new white bread 
which is now available from your owr 
baker or favorite shop 


“Enriched” bread is the same in ap 
pearance, the same in flavor, the same 
in cost, as the white loaf that has beer 
given so many other improvement 
throughout the years 
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Jut =onow along with everything 
bread has meant as an energy food of 
great importance, there are these addi 
tiona! vitamin and iron factors avail 
able to you in every “enriched” loaf 


Thiamine to promote growth, maintain 
appetite, assist normal digestion 
and aid metabolism 

Niacin to help kee p tissues healthy 

Riboflavin to promote growth and help Published by the makers of 
keep the skin, eyes and other Fleischmann's Yeast as a contribution to 


body tissues healthy 
national welfare through increased 


»] ) > > bloo ‘ells 
iron to help build the red blood cel consumption of Canadian wheat products. 
These supplements in the “enriched” 
bread can assist you In your constant ' 
effort to feed your family wisely and et your r e your enu Tr: 


well 
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undying greatness of a people which 
has spread wisdom, toleration and glory 
to the world. Therefore we ask Her 
Majesty to continue to send her 
representative to Rideau Hall and we 
shall greet him with that same warmth 
that we have always shown to his 
predecessors.”’ 

But it was not to be. Great Britain 
had been cruelly injured and im- 
poverished by the war. Her cities were 
stricken by enemy action. Her people 
were tired and undernourished. She 
needed food and raw materials and 
economic co-operation but, above all, 
she needed the 
prestige 1 agree that the Socialist 
Experiment was unfortunate inasmuch 
as it seemed that the British had grown 
soft and that the United Kingdom had 
lost its soul in pursuit of free medicine, 
subsidized food and the pension mind. 
And certainly the socialist philosophy 
ippeared to argue that imperialism was 
dead and that the liquidation of the 
British Empire was at hand. 

Yet it would be historically unfair to 
state that the socialists were indifferent 
to the colonies which were still under 
sritish control. Many brave projects 
were launched and many attempts 
made to raise the standard of living 
imong_ the moving 
haltingly toward self-government 

Nor should anyone decry the swift- 
ness of the Labour Government in 
declaring full support to the United 
Nations in the Korean War, nor the 
courage shown when the government 
turned its back upon the very soul of 
the socialist faith and brought in 
compulsory two years military service 

But, no matter what Britain did, 
whether she was governed by socialists 
or eventually in 1951 by the Con- 
servatives, an entirely new factor had 
arisen in the world. By the very fact of 
her existence America had become an 
alternative leader of the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire. The American 
dollar had replaced the crusader’s cross 
Not even the cry for water from the 
Black Hole of Calcutta was more 
anguished than the world cry for dol- 
lars. America dazzled men’s thoughts: 
Britain was little more than the retired 
company chairman who, for old associa- 
tion’s sake, still sat on the board. 

During the war America 
permanent bases on British territory 
After the war an American admiral was 
made commander-in-chief of the com- 
bined fleets in the Atlantic; and the 
same process was about to be repeated 
in the Mediterranean when the British 
a pretty good roar, con- 


sustaining of her 


subject races 


secured 


lion let out 
sidering its condition. 

American bombing squadrons were 
stationed in Britain in peacetime. Had 
there been only one of those squadrons 
in Britain in 1938 Munich would have 
been impossible. If there had been one 
American naval squadron in_ the 
Mediterranean in 1939 there might 
well have been no war, 

But all this belongs to the past. 
American isolationism died in the 
Hitler holocaust. After the war 
America assumed the leadership of the 
Western world and poured out her 
create military security 
So conscious was the 
even 


treasure to 
against Russia. 
U.S. of its supremacy that it 
entered into a Pacific naval defense 
pact with Australia and New Zealand 
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without inviting Britain to be a partner 
or to attend the discussions. We raised 
the matter at Westminster yet neither 
Australia nor New Zealand seemed to 
think there was anything wrong in 
leaving the British out. 

America had become the great 
policeman of the world, the great 
investor and the great producer, but 
not the great importer. Britain built 
her empire by keeping her home market 
open to the world. America wants to 
sell but not to buy, except in the 
matter of necessary raw materials 
Today the prosperity or impoverish 
ment of the British colonies is heavily 
linked with the economic situation in 
the U.S. 

Canada in her growing 
could have done much to hold the 
balance between the British Empire 
and the American commercial he 
gemony, but Canada is also on the 
dollar and is being drawn more and 
more into the American orbit. In the 
years ahead if the British influence 
continues to decline Canada may well 
have a long grim struggle to keep her 
independence on the North American 
continent. 


strength 


I HAVE SET DOWN these words 
today because I feel it necessary that 
we of the British family of nations 
should look at facts with a clear eve I 
believe that the weakening of Britain is 
a world tragedy and that the decline 
and fall of Britain would bring the 
civilized world down in ruins 

Britain is not finished. Britain is not 
lazy. Britain is not living on her past 
but is facing the modern world with 
high courage. Unhappily there is no 
great empire figure in British politics to 
create a new era of prosperity and 
glory in the colonial territories 

These colonies belong to Britain in 
conjunction with their own people. It 
was British treasure, British imagina 
tion and British courage that de 
veloped them and it was British 
doctors and scientists and missionaries 
who conquered disease, built roads and 
steadily advanced the standard of 


living 
It is to the colonies that Britain must 
look for her economic power The 


potential wealth of the British colonial 
territories is beyond the comprehension 
of the lay mind, and unhappily beyond 
the comprehension of many British 
members of parliament 

The dollar cannot save us. Economi 
union with Western Europe would only 
drag us down. It may even be that the 
British dominions, now renamed realms 
will go their own ways until they retain 
no connection with Britain’ more 
tangible than sentiment and a common 
loyalty to the crown. 

Yet in the character and skill of the 
British people and in the vast resources 
of the colonial territories there is the 
promise of a mighty renaissance. It 
will need men of vision, audacity and 
courage to give inspiration to the 
movement, and it may even cut across 
existing political divisions. 

| prophesy that this resurgence will 
come about, that the ghost of Joe 
Chamberlain will walk again, and that 
those two sturdy veterans of the 
empire struggle Lord Beaverbrook 
and Leo Amery —will cheer them on 

The world has found no substitute 
for the leadership of Britain. Neither 
the American dollar nor the tyranny ot 
Communism can supply the inspiration, 
the wisdom and the greatness which 
alone can guide the world to peace and 
Independent of America, yet in 
America, the 


sanity 
close communion with 
British may once more give to the 
world a new conception of life 

Britain was born to leadership just 


as she was born to be the mother of 


nations, and her story is not ending. * 
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eousness. On Swartz’ behalf and for a 


e 
How to Fix a personal fee of two hundred dollars he 
had paid jockeys Charlie Bright and 


Horse Race Robert Atkin three hundved dollars 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 each to pull two of Saucers’ rivals in 
tia th — a . the race under discussion, but he still 


interfere with him. But except when  hadn’t been told which horse was 


he was riding for his friend Opperman meant to win. Working from thes¢ 
he was ready and willing todo whatever Clues and further deductions of his own 
Perron and Swartz would pay him to _ he had con luded, just before the horse 
do. went to the post, that a horse named 
A few days before the running of the Milk Bottle was the designated winner 


North Drive race Wankmueller, the He bet fifty dollars of his own mone, 
senior liaison man with the jockeys’ on Milk Bottle and persuaded hi 








room, had been recalled to the United favorite owner, Opperman, to do the 
States for a meeting with his military same. Milk Bottle ran a bad fifth 
draft board. On the evening before the Swartz was somewhat mollified by 
race, Thompson and Marchese were  Marchese’s recital of these events. By 
alerted for duty Perron picked up way of an added warning against the 
Thompson in his car in downtown Fort perils of “trying to guess on the front 
Erie and drove him to a stone cottage end,”’ he informed Marchese that after 
near a quarry outside town which arranging for Charlie Bright to pull the 
Swartz had rented for the summer favorite in the Saucers race, Perron had 
Swartz, his darkly buxom wife, Anne, telephoned a man in Buffalo whom 
and a blond girl friend of Perron’s Bright was constantly touting and told 
were already there. They drank a few him Bright advised a hundred-dolla 
beers and the three men adjourned bet on a horse called Mandateo. Man 
‘They asked me to be sure to be some __ dateo finished sixth. As Marchese well 
place in the morning where they could — knew, this was a particularly apt and 
get ahold of me,” Thompson related potentially terrible form of jest. Bright 
later. “‘I said | would be at home.” in the phrase of another colleague, “‘was 
Perron then drove to his home in always buzzing around the jocks’ room 
New Toronto At this point Swartz trying to find out who was on the front 
apparently had not finally decided on end”’; as a result of his curiosity he had 
the next order of business, or even once supplied a disastrously bad tip té 
whether there was going to be a next a group of his Buffalo clients, who had 
order of business. The Toronto book subsequently invited him across the 
makers with whom he had placed most river, relieved him of his personal bank 
of his bets on the three fixed races ear roll of three thousand dollars and 
§ lier in the month were gradually drying beaten him up 
up as a dependable source of revenue Swartz now offered the heady sug 
Swartz had bankrupted two or three of | gestion that if Marchese would string 
the smaller ones. With the big ones he along and above all abstain from gues 
was reduced to dealing through “beards” sing on the front end he might expect 


Su N | IF E Assy R, ANC k COMPANY that is, commission agents behind in early promotion. ‘“‘l want to get rid 
ayy : he “He 


whom he hid his identity and even of (Perron, » said Ss giving me 


WORLD WIDE HEAD OFFICE big _ ye . ; _ he r . 9 
e big boo wer re g AS the runaround 
earn Las OF § AN, ADA arte ee th ig books were becoming increa e runarou 
rr te ‘ep ’ : The interview with Marchese evi 


ingly reluctant to accept large bets from 


Fort Erie Worse still, Swartz had dently convinced Swartz that Marchese 
begun to suspect that, despite all his was dishonest enough to be trusted o1 
precautions, one or all of his lieutenants at any rate not quite smart enough to 
were outguessing him and either bet be feared. He seems to have decided 
ting independently on his rigged win simultaneously that he couldn't as yet 
ners or touting them outside the inner get along without Perron. Within two 
circle hours the wheels were in motion for 
With these unquiet reflections dis the fixing of the North Drive race 
turbing an otherwise wholesome vista, Shortly before midnight Marchese 
he decided to have a showdown before who had returned to his Fort Erie 
closing his plans for the next day hotel room, received a_ long-distance 
Accordingly he drove downtown, park telephone call from Perron in Toronto 
ed his car in a lot near the hotel where He was to go to the track, find an owne1 
Marchese was staying and summoned named Todd Sharrard, who had a hors« 
the latter from his room named Hemjohn entered in the third 
Swartz opened the conversation on a race the next day, and ask Sharrard 
bitter note. “‘We never made no money _ telephone Perron immediately 
the other day,” he said, referring to the Sharrard, who was already bedded 
last race of the afternoon before in = down for the night in his tack-room 
which Saucers had been chased home at next door to Hemjohn’s stall, refused to 
a mutuel price of $12.80 for $2 get up. When Marchese telephoned 
“You had a nice price,’”” Marchese _ this information Perron got into his cai 
said. drove ninety miles through the night 
Swartz made a direct accusation: and arrived personally at Sharrard’s 
“You and Perron let the horse out barn at 4.30 a.m. It was still dark and 
The books were flooded on Saucers.”’ Perron, who had been barred from the 
It was not necessary for Marchese’ track and would have been refused 
to counterfeit an air of wounded right- admission by the night watchman, had 
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some difficulty in establishing contact. 
He finally aroused Sharrard by reaching 
through the slat fence and knocking on 
the side of the stable with a stick. 
Perron said to the sleepy horseman: 
‘‘Hemjohn’s a twenty-six-point horse 
today. Can you get him beat?’ The 
numerals referred to the overnight 
handicaps in the Daily Racing Form, 
which rated Hemjohn as the day’s most 
probable winner. It was because of the 
horse’s exalted chances of victory that 
Perron was now paying its owner the 
unprecedented courtesy of soliciting his 
co-operation in having it pulled; never 
before had he and Swartz considered it 
necessary to operate above the level of 
the riders. But they had never tried to 
beat a twenty-six-point horse either. 
Sharrard replied uneasily. ‘“This is a 


bad time to be talking about such 
things.’” Perron made a flat offer: three 
hundred dollars in cash and a _ two- 


hundred-dollar bet on the winning horse 
if Sharrard would tell his jockey, Bobby 
Keane, to pull the horse. 

“It’s quite a rough spot,’’ Sharrard 
stalled. ‘I don’t know if the horse can 
win or not.” 

“Well, if you want to do business, 
see me later,’’ Perror said. 

“T don’t know if I do,”’ Sharrard said 
“But I'll see you anyway.” 

On a straight fiscal basis, it was not 
an attractive proposition which Shar- 
rard had been offered. If he allowed 
Hemjohn to run and the horse ran as 
well as the form indicated it would, 
Sharrard’s end of the purse would be 
eight hundred and twenty-five dollars, 
probably as much as he could expect to 
salvage for himself after cutting up the 
proferred bribe with his jockey. Nor 
was it an attractive proposition from 
the point of view of the jockey, Bobby 
Keane. Keane, a hard-bitten, hard- 
eyed Toronto youngster, had twice 
been reinstated after being indefinitely 
suspended as a rider. Now he was on 
his last chance and he knew it. 

The alternatives to co-operating with 
Swartz and Perron were not entirely 
attractive either. Hemjohn might get 
beaten in an honest race, as even the 
shortest-priced favorites frequently do; 
in a crooked race he and his jockey 
could expect a rough trip at the very 
best. 

The owner and the rider drove down- 
town together early in the morning, 
discussing these imponderables on the 
way. They still hadn’t made up their 
minds what to do when they met 
Swartz and Perron parked in a car in 
front of a Queen Street boarding and 
bootlegging house much frequented by 
race-track people. 

Sharrard got out of Keane’s car and 
walked over. ‘‘Well,”” Perron said, 
“‘what’s what?” 

“What?” Sharrard said, postponing 
the decision a moment longer. 

“You know what I told you,”’ Perron 
said impatiently. ‘“Three and two. What 
do you think?” 

“All right,’ Sharrard said. 

“All right,’’ Perron said. ‘“‘I'll 
you at Eddie’s Lunch at noon.” 

The solid framework of the fix, the 
sine qua non of the hot favorite taken 
care of, was now firmly in place. Of the 
eight jockeys engaged to ride in the 
North Drive race, four Johnny 
Bromby on North Drive itself, Scotty 
Campbell on Skylark, Howie Hartley 
on Union Jack, and Charlie Bright on 
Steady Beau--had accepted bribes 
from Swartz and Perron before, and 
the problems of enlisting their assist- 
ance in the present operation were 
purely mechanical. A fifth, Keane, had 
just been bought in the package deal 
with Sharrard. Of the other three, 
Marchese had hinted on _ previous 
occasions that he thought he could do 
business with Willie Zakoor who was up 
on L’Habitant, and with Alfie Nash, 


see 


who was to ride Free Flight. Only 
Bobby Merchant, a promising nineteen- 
year-old apprentice, who was to ride 
Parade Call, appeared as a_ serious 
threat to the now maturing plan. 

After Sharrard and Keane left them 
Swartz and Perron drove to the home 
of George Thompson, the contact man 
they had instructed the night before to 
hold himself ready for action. Their 
immediate purpose was to discuss ways 
and means of getting to the unknown 
quantity, young Bobby Merchant, but 
as the three men drove downtown they 
happened to see Charlie Bright on his 
way to the track for the morning work- 
outs. They stopped him. Greatly as his 
personal relations with Swartz and 
Perron had deteriorated as a result of 
his unethical “guessing on the front 
end,” Bright was still willing to talk 
business. He came over to the car and 
agreed to pull Steady Beau in the third 
race. Swartz peeled three American 
hundred-dollar bills off his massive 
bankroll he sometimes carried as 
much as fourteen thousand dollars in 
cash--and promised Bright that he 
would have another hundred dollars 
riding on the winner. 

Bright went on his way and Swartz 
and Perron confided to Thompson their 
fears about Merchant. They thought 
his mount, Parade Call, might win if 
allowed to run. They also thought that 
if they tried to bribe the unsophisti- 
cated Merchant in the direct, orthodox 
way, he either “might not go’ or 
worse still--‘‘might tell.” They gave 
Thompson two one-hundred-dollar bills 
and a careful briefing on the method 
they had devised to get around the 
difficulty. 


“Johnny Sent Me With This” 


It took Thompson the best part of 


the next two hours to find Merchant. 
They finally met just outside the track. 
Thompson, following his instructions 
to the letter, asked Merchant casually 
if he thought his mount, Parade Call, 
had a chance to win the third. 

“YT don’t think so,”’ Merchant said. 

Thompson then announced that a 
friend of his had given him three 
hundred dollars to bet on Parade Call. 
He was thinking, he said, of booking the 
bet that is, not placing the bet at all 
and allowing his friend to assume that 
he had. If Parade Call lost Thompson 


would be in three hundred dollars; if 


by any horrible chance the horse won 
Thompson would have to pay the bet 
himself. He wondered if Merchant 
would care to book half the bet. 
Merchant thought it over and said he 
guessed he would. The words bribe and 
pull were never mentioned, but Mer- 
chant was now in the fairly predictable 
position of standing to win one hundred 
and fifty dollars if his horse lost and 
to lose over a thousand dollars if his 
horse won. Thompson gave him one 
of the hundred-dollar bills and promised 
to split the other later (which, inci- 
dentally, he did). 

Later Thompson and Perron drove 
together to the hotel of Howie Hartley, 
the rider of Union Jack. Perron gave 
Thompson another two hundred dol- 
lars. Thompson went in, found Hartley 
shaving in the bathroom, showed him 
the money and said: “Johnny sent me 
with this to get Union Jack beat.” 
Hartley, to Thompson’s surprise, said 
no and continued to say no for twenty 
minutes. Finally Thompson said: “I 
have to go now. All I know is I was to 
leave this money with you.” He 
deposited the money on the sink and 
rejoined Perron in the car outside. 

Their next call was at the rooming 
house of John Bromby who, although 
no one knew it but Perron and Swartz 
had been elected to ride the winner. 
In normal circumstances it would have 
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been considered an unnecessary ex- 
pense to press money on the winning 
jockey, but Bromby rated special 
treatment. He had been paid to pull 
horses in four previous boat races or 
attempted boat races and in three of 
them his mounts had been short-priced 
favorites. In view of these heroic 
services, he felt justified in holding out 
for four hundred dollars in cash, plus a 
hundred-dollar bet on the winner, whose 
name he did not ask After some 
haggling Perron agreed to these terms, 
pavable after the race. 

Some time during the next hour 
Perron apparently contacted one of 
the other jockeys, Scotty Campbell, 
ind made a similar though slightly 
less handsome arrangement with him. 
Of the individual approaches to the 
eight jockeys, the precise details are 
missing on only this one, for Perron has 
never talked and Campbell is dead 

Earlier in the day, while Thompson 
was absent on the delicate mission of 
buying off young Merchant, Perron had 
set his other man in motion. Around 
breakfast time he met Marchese in 
Eddie’s Lunch, the appointment having 
been made during their nocturnal 
telephone conversation He gave 
Marchese two hundred dollars and told 
him to give it to his bosom friend, Willie 
Zakoor. Zakoor was riding L’Habitant 
in the North Drive race that afternoon. 

What follows is Marchese’s story, 
which is denied by Zakoor. Marchese 
found his friend setting out on his 
morning road-work and they adjourned 
to Marchese’s hotel room. ‘‘Here’s two 
hundred for L’Habitant,’’ Marchese 
said. *“!wo hundred!"’ Zakoor snorted. 
“That horse will gallop!” Marchese 
excused himself, went to Eddie’s Lunch 
and got another hundred-dollar bill 
from Perron. He returned to the hotel 
room and said to Zakoor: ‘‘Here’s 
three.”’ Zakoor hesitated and _ said: 
‘‘Are you goin’ to make anything out 


of this?”’ “I hope so,’’ Marchese said. 
“Okay,” Zakoor said and took the 
money. 


Marchese went back to Eddie’s 
Lunch and recited this apparently 
imaginary conversation to Perron. It 
now appeared to Swartz’ executive 
officer that of the eight horses in the 
race, only Free Flight remained *‘loose”’ 

that is, unfixed. He instructed Mar- 
chese to get to Alfie Nash, Free Flight’s 
rider. He authorized him to start the 
bidding at two hundred dollars and to 
vo as high as three if he had to 

The negotiations with Nash were 
tedious, complicated and, as it was to 
turn out, fateful. Nash was living in a 
tourist cabin a considerable distance 
from Fort Erie and Marchese did not 
see him until shortly after noon, when 
the jockeys had begun to drift into 
their quarters at the track and put on 
their silks for the first race The 
jockeys’ room at Fort Erie, as at most 
tracks, is rather small and cramped. 
Che relative lack of privacy hampered 
Marchese in his mission and so did 
Nash’s apparent inability to make up 
his mind. Nash, a thirty-five-year-old 
West Indian Negro, had been around 
the rack tracks a very long time; long 
enough to learn that propositions are 
not entirely rare, that they are best 
rejected, and that to reject them too 
noisily can be dangerous. On at least 
one occasion, while riding in the States, 
he had been involved in a gang fight 
with a jockey ring with which he had 
refused to co-operate On at least 
one other occasion, while riding at 
foronto’s Thorncliffe track in 1949, 
two strangers had approached him and 
offered to arrange for an assistant 
starter to slip him a “‘machine’”’--that 
is, a small electric battery as one of 
his mounts entered the starting gate. 
Although some horses run faster under 
the stimulus of an electric shock, this 
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ceived 


an ar 


and that night Nash re 


nonymous phone call 


announcing that he was “going to get 


his brains whipped out."’ The episode 


confirmed his long-standing conviction 


that 


next 
courses for 


to doing no evil, the safest 
a jockey to pursue are to 


hear no evil and speak no evil 
Marchese made the first advance to 
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Nash while they were standing on the seemed sensible to Nash. Marchese had 
veranda of the jockeys’ quarters before intimated that all the other jockeys in 
the first Nash gave no sign of the race were doing business and would 
moral indignation, but contented him doubtless find some means of taking 
self with a simple refusal. Marchese, as care of a lone holdout during the 
Perron raised the ante scramble for racing room A runner 
from two three hundred was dispatched to tell Nash's friend t 
dollars. Nash declined again. He had forget about Free Flight Nash still 
already advised a friend of his to bet on refused to say in so many words that 
Free Flight and if Free Flight won Nash he planned to puli the horse, but 
expected on the wager Marchese now felt safe in assuming 
Marchese countered this argument by that he would 

offering to send message to Nash's Marchese passed his belief on to 
friend to disregard the ‘hompson, who had been sent to the 
earlier suggestion, at least, jockeys’ room for the final word on 
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Nash. Thompson drove to downtown 
Fort Erie again and met Swartz and 
Perron in the bootlegging joint on 
Queen Street. ‘‘Marchese says every- 
thing’s okay,”’ he reported. 

Of the eight riders in the race, every 
one had now taken money or had been 
represented by Swartz’ agents as having 
taken money or as being willing to take 
money. Swartz’ total outlay up to this 
point was fourteen hundred dollars in 
cash, plus a thousand dollars in 
promises of cash and four hundred 
dollars in promises of mutuel tickets 

Swartz departed immediately, leav- 
ing fifteen hundred dollars with his wife 
to bet on North Drive through the 
mutuels and himself driving to Toronto 
to see how much more money he could 
place through the bookmakers. 

There were still almost three hours 
left before the running of the race 
Perron walked down the street to 
Eddie’s Lunch to keep his rendezvous 
with Sharrard. He gave the owner of 
Hemjohn the three-hundred-dollar first 
payment for having the favorite pulled 
and told Sharrard to let Keane know 
just before leaving the paddock that 
North Drive was “‘on the lead.”’ Keane 
in turn was to pass this intelligence 
along to North Drive’s rider during the 
parade to the post. 

Perron went back to the bootlegging 
joint. Thompson was getting restive 
and expressed a desire to return to the 
track. “‘SSwabby told me not to let you 
out of my sight until the race is over,” 
Perron said. Thompson _resignedly 
stretched out on a chesterfield and went 
to sleep. At three o’clock, fifteen 
minutes before the race went to the 
post, Perron woke him up and they took 
a taxi to a street adjoining the track 
from which it was possible to look over 
the fence and see the horses go past just 
after the start and again just before the 
finish. It was only then that Perron 
told Thompson the name of the winner 

In the paddock, Sharrard” was 
tightening the saddle girths on the 
twent y-six-point favorite Hemjohn and 
giving his last instructions to Bobby 
Keane. “Tell Bromby he’s on the 
lead,”’ the owner whispered. 

“T don’t like this,” Keane said 
uneasily. 

“TI don’t either,’ Sharrard confessed. 
“But we’ve gone this far. We have to 
go the rest of the way.”’ 

On the way to the post Keane sidled 
past Bromby and said quietly: “‘You’re 
on the front end.”’ He called a discreet 
enquiry to the holdout, Nash: “‘Are you 
with us?”’ ‘‘Yes,’’ Nash replied. 

The plan’s application, though some- 
what lacking in subtlety, was crisp 
and painstaking. Bromby and North 
Drive had drawn the Number Three 
post position with Nash and Free Flight 
immediately inside in Number Two 
and Hartley and Union Jack im- 
mediately outside in Number Four. As 
the gate was sprung for the start Nash 
drove for the inner rail (fearing, he said 
later, that Merchant, who was inside 
him, would try to cut him off if he 
didn’t cut Merchant off first). At the 
same time Hartley swerved in the 
opposite direction, carrying his own 
mount and the four remaining horses 
toward the outer rail. As the field 
jammed up on his two flanks, North 
Drive bounded to the front in splendid 
isolation. Since the race was a six- 
furlong sprint and the start is all- 
important in a sprint, that might have 
been all the help he needed to beat all 
his rivals save Hemjohn. The latter, in 
spite of the early interference he had 
met in his Number Seven post position, 
quickly drove up to third place, three 
lengths off the leader. Keane tugged 
desperately on the reins and as they 
rounded the first turn, the favorite was 
running fourth, out near the middle of 
the track with his neck bent almost 
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Sure, this is Arthur, but boy oh boy 
have you got the wrong local! 











double. When they entered the stretch 
well and beaten, Keane 
gave the horse his head and went 
ostentatiously to the whip. They 
finished fourth, three lengths behind 
North Drive, which led every inch of 
the way and beat the second-place 
Skylark by a long neck and the third 
place L’Habitant by two and a half 
lengths 

Perron and Thompson, the 


hopelessly 


fixers 
remained beside their cab outside the 
track, viewing these happy 
through the fence As North Drive 
bounded by on the way to the finish 
Perron yelled happily: “Let’s get out 
of here!” They re-entered the cab and 
drove back to the bootlegger’s down 
town. 

The jockeys’ reactions were some 
what more complex gright, the 
malcontent who was usually willing to 
sell out but seldom satisfied with the 
price, brushed past Marchese on the 
way back into the jockeys’ room and 
growled: ““Them guys got all the 
money.” Bromby reminded Marchese 
that he still had some money coming 
Keane’s presentiments of disaster were 
partially fulfilled when he was called 
immediately to the stewards’ stand 
and suspended for sixteen days for an 
“unsatisfactory” ride on Hemjohn 
Nash quietlytold Mrs. Babe Burkhardt, 
the trainer of Free Flight. that he had 
been offered but hadn’t accepted a bribe 
to pull the horse. Mrs. Burkhardt 
advised him to report the matter to the 
stewards 

After the races had ended for the day, 
the distribution of the spoils continued 
the procedure strongly suggesting that 
there was some honor and also some 
dishonor among those concerned. Keane 
went to Sharrard’s barn, where the 
owner gave him one hundred and fifty 
dollars in cash and reassured the 
suspended rider of the beaten favorite 
of his partnership in the two-hundred 
dollar bet on North Drive still due 
from Swartz and Perron. 

Marchese later told the commission 
that Perron gave him three one 
hundred-dollar bills which he took to 
Scotty Campbell’s home and left in his 
fellow jockey’s palm after shaking 
hands on the doorstep. (Campbell who 
was killed in a spill a few weeks later 
denied the story until his death. 
Marchese said also that he passed 
three more one-hundred-dollar bills to 
Bromby under a table at Eddie’s 
Lunch. (Bromby admitted his part in 
the fix, but denied he received his 
promised payment. ) 

There were far more unusual inci 
dents than these in the bizarre drama of 
the payoff. Marchese, supplying an 
ending to the story of his attempts 
first to involve and then to double- 


events 
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cross his best friend, Zakoor, read +! 
following priceless bit of dialogue into 
the Racing Commission records: 


I said: “I got the worst deal. I gave 
three hundred dollars t you and 
three hundred dollars to Bromby so I 


’ 


hundred dollars behind, out of 





mv own pocket It was so sad 

Zak r that he gave me the three 
hundred dollars back. I tried it o: 
Bromby, but it wouldn't work. I told 
Zakoor about this, but Zakoor said 
Bromb uldn't IVE Christ a 


prayer if He was starving to death 


The two-hundred-dollar straight bet 
which Sharrard and Keane had been 
promised in addition to their three 


hundred dollars in cash would have 


been worth $1,730. When Sharrard 
accosted him later in the evening of the 
race, Perron promised to leave the 
promised mutuel tickets at the owner’s 
rooming house in Toronto Perron 
actually did deliver a bundle of North 
Drive tickets thirty-three five-dollar 
place tickets with a cash value some 
twelve hundred dollars below the agreed 
amount Sharrard, a relative senti 
mentalist, decided that Keane, having 
been thrown out of work by his tem 
porary suspension, would need the 
money worse than he himself needed 
it. Accordingly he arranged for Keane 
to pick up the entire thirty-three 
tickets. Keane took them back to his 
home and sat in the kitchen with his 
wife, staring glumly at them and 
wondering whether, being already 
under suspicion, he dared try to 
redeem them. Finally he put them in 
the strainer in the sink and lighted a 
match to them. 

Keane’s hunch that the tickets were 
hot was eminently sound. They had 
been part of a bet of $2,100 dollars on 
North Drive made just before post 
time by Swabby Swartz’ wife, Anne, 
and a friend named Mrs. Alice Trudeau 

his bet had interested the law at 
two levels and for two reasons It 
represented almost exactly half of all 
the money bet on North Drive at the 
track and it was made entirely jin 
American fands William Bakef, a 
private detective employed by the 
track, was already aware that Mrs 
Swartz had been making, and cashing 
some spectacularly large bets during 
the earlier days cof the Fort Erie meet 
ing. When he saw her and her friend 
moving toward the sellers’ windows, he 
f lowed at a discreet distance and 
after they had placed their wagers he 
instructed the mutuel department to 
make a note of the serial numbers on 
the tickets. 

The RCMP, who maintain details at 
all Canadian mutuel plants on behalf 
of the federal government, were chiefly 
interested in the fact that Mrs. Swartz 
and Mrs. Trudeau had that much 
American currency At that time 
Foreign Exchange Control Board re 
strictions on the possession of Ameri- 
can money by Canadian citizens were 
still in effect. S. B. Pratt, the officer in 
charge of the RCMP detail. issued 
orders that he was to be notified as soon 
as the Swartz-Trudeau tickets were 
presented for payment 

This was not to occur until two days 
later. Mrs. Swartz — whose spectacular 
plunges began to leak out and make her 
an overnight sensation in the press as 
“the mysterious Lady in Black” 
prudently refrained from reappearing 
at the track herself but the handbagful 
of tickets she had bought on _ the 
twenty-fifth were presented to the 
cashiers on the twenty-seventh by 
three other people. Alice Trudeau 
showed up in person with the six 
hundred dollars’ worth of tickets she 
had bought herself. She was paid off in 
full at the equivalent of $17.30 for each 
$2 win ticket and $5.80 for each $2 
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place ticket, as werc the three men who 
presented Mrs. Swartz’ tickets, but the 
alerted RCMP promptly impounded 
the proceeds a total of $8,731.85 in 
American funds The money was 
returned to Mrs. Trudeau and the thre¢ 
men after the Foreign 
restrictions were withdrawn, some 


Exchange 


months later 

Amid these storm warnings, Swartz 
and Perron disappeared The same 
day the tickets were seized, jockey 
Alfie Nash went formally before the 
Racing Commission and told under 
oath what he knew of the fix The 
other jockeys were called in one by one 
On the first trip around each of the 
dishonest ones denied everything. But 
the honest riders, who hau managed to 
remain in a slight majority in spite of 
the incessant pressure to cut them 
selves in on the sure things, began to 
talk. Wankmueller, Thompson, Mar 
chese and a few of the prominent 
members of the jockey ring were 
arrested for perjury and under further 
questioning they began to come clean 
Their testimony established that of the 
seven races in which the fix was in, it 
succeeded in four and backfired in the 
other three; once the horse that was 
fixed to win injured itself coming out «f 
the gate and finished last; another time 
a horse whose chances were considered 
so slim it wasn’t worth arranging to 
have it pulled finished first at thirty 
seven to one; another time a jockey 
whom Thompson had been given 
money to bribe let his horse run and 
won by a length. The jockeys’ testi 
mony also established that, during 
their twenty-one-day fling, Swartz and 
Perron got to at least ten riders and 
paid out bribes totaling approximately 
ten thousand dollars. 


Swartz Switched His Plea 


Swartz remained in hiding t live 
weeks and then gave himself up 
voluntarily 
sought vainly by the police a year after 
the ring broke up, and the knowledge 
that his chief accomplice was not 
available to testify may have had 
something to do with the apparent 
aplomb with which the swarthy, thick 
set Swartz entered the prisoner’s dock 
at Welland, Ont., to face trial last June 
on one count of conspiracy to defraud 


Perron was still being 


and another of conspiracy as a com 
mon cheat. He pleaded not guilty to 
both charges, but as the trial neared 
its end he switched his plea to guilty on 
the second charge, and the Crown 
withdrew the first and more serious 
charge He was sentenced to three 
months in jail and fined one thousand 
dollars. Shortly after the Swariz trial 
was over, Perron surrendered t the 
police His trial last January f lowed 
exactly the same pattern as Swartz 
and he received the same sentence and 
fine. 

Coming out of court the day Swartz 
was sentenced I tried to get a rundown 
on what had happened in the inter 
vening year to Swartz’ friends, the 
jockeys. I was particularly interested 
in the ones who had participated in his 
tour de force, the North Drive race 
Nash, of course, is still riding. So is 
Willie Zakoor, whom the Racing Com 
mission refused to convict on the un 
supported testimony of his schizo 
phrenic pal, Marchese. Campbell is 
dead; ironically he was riding Hemjohn 
in the spill that killed him 
was driving a truck, as was young 
Merchant Bright departed for his 
home in Idaho shortly after the “‘break”’ 
and, except for a_ brief appearance 
before the Racing Commission, hasn’t 
been ,in Canada _ since Keane was 
working on a farm. Marchese was in 
a factory in Detroit and Thompson 
was driving a taxi - 


Bromby 
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Never Trust a Bull 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 





holiday with her herdsman father, 
affectionately kicking shorthorn bulls 
in the shins to make them move. 

One of the most treacherous things 
about a bull is that he can make friends 
and influence people. He’ll go for years 
without so much as frowning, until he’s 
regarded practically as a family pet 
This is when he loves to move in. Bulls 
with bad reputations—usually the 
result of teasing, lack of exercise and 
poor handling —are seldom dangerous 
for the same reason that a grizzly is 
seldom dangerous: nobody goes near 
them. It’s the gentle friendly ones that 
do the killing, a point quietly brought 
home by the U. S. National Safety 
Council in its bulletin on how to build 
a bull pen, which ends: ‘““The bottom 
plank should clear the ground by at 
least twelve inches so that a man can 
escape if he encounters trouble ”’ 

There’s no such thing as a tame bull, 
but the bull still takes even veteran 
cattlemen by surprise so much so that 
he can upset the most efficient safety 
system. Aleck Forrest had been han 
ling bulls for thirty-seven vears before 
one got him Forrest, a quiet stocky 
man of sixty, is herdsman for the Mapk 
Cattle Breeders’ Association which 
operates one of the country’s most 
modern stations just outside Toronto, 
where I was invited on a tour of the big 
safety-equipped barns 

**T was in the pen leading him out to 
the exercise yard,”’ said Forrest, recall- 
ing the time he was attacked. ‘“‘He 
let out a roar and charged. He jammed 
me in the corner and pinned my legs 
against the wall. The next thing I knew 
I was on the ground looking up at him 
I still had the staff in my hand. I gave 
a heave on it and his head went up and 
he threw me right over his shoulder. 


He lost track of me for a second $y 
the time he found me I was out the 
door os 

Forrest showed me the bull It 


looked quietly out through the bars at 
me through soft eyes, as if it wouldn't 
hurt a fly. 

‘There he is,’’ Forrest said, a bit 
proudly ‘“There’s the old boy that 
banged me.’’ Cattlemen say so-and-so 
got “‘banged”’ the way a_ transport 
driver would say another driver had a 
blow-out while rolling downhill at fifty 
miles an hour Forrest asked me to 
withhold the bull’s names, as he and the 
bull are still good friends 

| asked him what would happen if a 
stranger got in the pen. “Just rattle 


that lock as if you were going in,”’ said 
Forrest. 

I rattled it, after carefully examining 
it to make sure the bull was the one to 
be fooled. He seemed mildly interested 

“He’s ready for you,” Forrest 
breathed, the way a scientist might 
speak of a rocket. ‘‘He’s all set.” 

I asked him how he was sure. “‘l 
know, that’s all,’”’ he said. “I can tell 
by the wav he looks. He’s all attention 
His ears are out. He’d kill you so fast 
you wouldn’t know what hit you.” 

The most dangerous domestic bulls 
are the milk breeds. Beef breeds are 
more sluggish and easy-going: in fact 
Hereford breeders claim that the 
Hereford cow is more dangerous than 
the old man. One of the most con 
sistently lethal of the dairy breeds is 
the comparatively small Jersey, which 
is as fast as a cat and so fearless tha 
he'll deliberately take a jolt from an 
electric fence if he wants to get to the 
other side. Also, he’s the only bull that 
keeps his eyes open all the way during a 
charge, reducing to prac tically zero the 
victim’s chances of side-stepping him 
The Ayrshire is the Fancy Dan and 
puts on the most spectacular show 
of pawing, head tossing and flashy 
footwork, but he’s not there for the 
kill as often as the big sluggers like the 
Holstein 


It’s Like Pushing a Bank 


A Holstein bull averages around 
twenty-five hundred pounds, or moré 
than two thirds the weight of a new 
Chev, and often a lot more. He’s so big 
it’s a bit hard to believe. I’m five feet 
eight inches tall The withers, o1 
shoulders, of one of the bulls I saw at 
Maple were over my head and he was 
about ten feet long He weighed 
twenty-seven hundred pounds. If you 
push against a bull’s head, even when 
his mind is on something a million 
miles away, there’s not even the slight 
movement there is in pushing against a 
car. I tried it, through bars. It’s like 
pushing against the wall of a bank 
Absolutely nothing happens Yet so 
terrible is the strength of his great 
neck and shoulders that when he get 
going he can toss a bull heavier than 
himself in the air like a pillow 

A herdsman told me he once saw 
bull toss a big Clydesdale stallion right 
over his back and disembowel him at 
the same time. In Waterloo, a Holstein 
bull, Deutschland Mercedes Echo the 
Third pinned Joseph W. Snyder, the 
man who had owned him since he was 
a calf, against the manger and brok«e 
his pelvis bone in four places. Snyd 


staggered outside the pen, fell an 
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yelled to his seventeen-year-old son 
who got the door closed on the bull 
Snyder bled to death four hours later. 
The same day, his brother was stand- 
ing in the pen showing some men what 
had happened He had tied the bull in 
the corner by a rope an inch thick, the 
kind that was once used to tow cars 
The bull heaved with his head, snapped 
the rope as if it were a string and would 


ram that he can shove through a two- 
inch plank door. It’s covered with 
short, thick hair that feels like an 
expensive broadloom, and beneath that 
is a skull so thick that it can and has 
stopped a twenty-two bullet fired 
point-blank into his head. 
its massive size and strength, a bull can 
move his head with lightning speed. I 
put my hand through the bars to touch 


In spite of 


politely, ‘‘Now here’s a good chance for 
you to learn something about bulls. 
Next time, talk to him, and put your 
hand in slowly.” 

I did. I asked the bull if he’d seen 
any good movies lately. He kept his 
head turned slightly toward me and 
kept his eye on me, but he stood still 
and let me pat him. Forrest looked 
pleased 


door shut before it can be whipped 
completely closed by a waiting man. A 
breeder in Prince Edward Island 
Forrest told me, was standing talking 
to a neighbor, with his bull on a chain, 
ready to breed it to a cow, when the 
bull made a pass at him, missed by the 
width of a horn and accidentally killed 
the cow, all in a split second. 

3y way of further demonstration 


Forrest opened the door of another bull 


the flank of one bull at Maple. His 
head whipped around so fast that I 


“They can sense fear,” he said. | 
said he must be sensing great gobs of it 


have pulled off his second killing of the 


day if he hadn’t got too anxious and in pen and stood on the raised step. The 


his zeal batted the brother of the dead yanked my hand back as if I’d been right at the moment bull wheeled, eyed him wildly. Forrest 
man out of the pen stung by a bee A bull can outrun a man. He can kept talking softly The bull came 
A bull’s head is a massive battering Forrest, concealing his disgust, said cross a twelve-foot pen and wham the within a few inches of his hand I 
looked toward the office man who had 

accompanied me to the barn. Forrest 


put his finger through the ring in the 
bull’s nose and started to gently tug 
him out the door by his finger. To my 
great relief, the man from the office 
yelled, ‘“‘For God’s sake, Aleck, that’s 
Aleck stood there for a 
moment attached by his curled gnarled 
finger to the bull, grinning at us and 
thoroughly enjoying the effect. Then he 
closed the door The white-collar 
portion of the group began to breathe 


far enough.” 


again. 

Aleck scratched his grizzled head 
and looked up grinning. “I’m more 
afraid of women than of bulls,”’ he said 

A raging bull is a terrifying sight 
When he charges his protruding eyes 
roll wildly and become inflamed, his 
nostrils flare and his roar changes to 
a horrifying high-pitched scream. His 
everyday peacetime bellow is frighten 
ing enough. The staff at Maple feel a 
secret sympathy for the new man wh« 
reported at work bright and early one 
Monday morning, opened the barn 
door, listened for a petrified second to 
thirty-seven bulis all roaring at once 
closed the door, went back to the office 
and quit. 

Many farmers regard the bull as 
born bad actor who gets crankier every 
year of his life. Yet others, notably 
breeders, defend him up to a _ point 
regard him indulgently as just a big 
active boy and say, in effect, that bulls 
will be bulls and that there’s nothing 
wrong with him that a good hiding with 
a cattle cane won’t cure, always pro- 
vided that he’s got enough ropes on him 
to warp the Queen Mary 
who has handled bulls all his life with 
out having a horn laid on him told me 
“Ninety times out of a hundred, all a 
bull is doing when he starts is having a 
bit of fun He feels full of beans He 


i a wants to butt something He gives 
| a ae the mana poke. The men yells. Every 
~ ° , 1 I 
{ body gets hysterical. It’s just like the 
+ United States and Russia.” 


One exporter 








A bull angles around with his head a 
instinctively as a kitten hooks a paw 
thev’d sav Meas quality and at a leaf. A yearling bull will feint and 


spar prettily with a hand moving out 
side his pen. Young bulls are some 
times provided with a block of wood o1 
a log to hoist and roll around the 
paddock According to some breeders 
even a cute pint-sized Disneylike bull 
calf should never be allowed to butt a 
person’s leg, and, although I saw one 
herdsman quiet a bawling bull by 
scratching his head, others say his 
head should never be rubbed, for the 
same sound reason that a gun should 
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talk about hurricane flags. When a 
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it’s the first movement of a dance of 
destruction. Just why he drops it and 
when he’s going to drop it is still as 
dark a mystery as death 
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One man proudly leading his pet bull 
to a show ring, stumbled slightly, then 


color-blind. He isn’t particularly rough 
; 


on a china shop: on the only recorded 


a million dollars’ worth were bought by 


England; he’s contributed to the 


tarts killing, or why On the other 
hand, he was the first animal to be 


righted himself The whole thing hap occasion when he was turned loose in English language a couple of dozen i ' 
pened in the time it would take to catch one, the publicity fireball who thought phrases and. on Dec. 3 1949 whe . head de ee ae Se ee ee See 
1 tumbler falling off a table. Yet it was up the stunt had to break his own cups old Holstein escaped from the “CPR : Maes enouge to he Che tant Go engine 
long enough for the owner to receive and saucers to satisfy the crowd stockyards in Toronto he ‘fe me tl ; ; Perhay } 
a_ hair-raising impression of his old On the other hand, the real facts only living thing ever to chase twe we foll oe d h —_— —_ ee = 
pal moving up into position, head down, about him are unusual enough. A bull cops back into their squad cars , - k or ni ony ‘ riper Byars Ber ve 
ready to ram him into eternity. By the has brought as much as one hundred Among breeders . ts, exporters ; . seg ig io yg : 
time the man had got himself righted and six thousand dollars at auction: h isiealliniiaiies cine Maite aL aber o = re lif ind secut ty hen 
the bull was walking along looking as has sired, single-handed, thirty-five upon which there unanimou st d pn “er a a 7 ‘ , ng er 
innocent as Bambi hundred calves in one yeal he’s clear-cut agreement same rent i bull a “ et i call we ~f oe 
Bulls are handled by a steel] nose ring, brought a measure of fame to Canada Perl ips the kindest thing that can be ted a ey ne ¥ on 4 zg Maer 
inserted by a special punching device, by making Canadian Holsteins the best said about him is that he ‘da sn't knew for roast beef - ‘ , a ae a 
through the soft fleshy partition be in the world, so good that in 1946 half when he stops playing and when he you ust in’t ere t =: nl oF . 
‘ ' ‘ ‘ af 


tween the nostrils, usually when the 
inimal is ten to twelve months old 
Sometimes a ten-inch length of chain is 
permanently attached to the ring for 
convenience in catching the bull In 
modern barns, where a handler need 
never be exposed to attack, he catches 
i bull by reaching in over the half gate 
of the manger or in through the open 
door, which can be slammed shut in 
1 hurry, and catching the chain with a 
long-handled hook It seems strange 
that a bull, with such lightning control 
of his head, would let himself be caught, 
but the herdsman’s steady tapping on 
the bars has a hypnotic effect on him 
and he dodges the hook the way a 
drinking man walks past a_ saloon, 
knowing that he’s going to turn around 
ind come back. 

A veterinary explained, ‘‘He just 
begins to feel as if there’s something 
wrong that he’s not on the end of that 
stick.”’ 

Without the chain the bull might put 
his nose in a corner and foil his captor, 
but with the chain dangling from the 
ring he knows it’s a losing fight. The 
handler then snaps a lead strap onto 
the ring, passes it to himself over the 
bars and guides the bull to the door. He 
then gets the bull on a staff, a five-foot 
length of one-and-a-half-inch piping, 
with a giant version of the snap on a 
dog leash on one end and on the other a 
D-shaped handle. He then steps behind 
a steel guard rail that runs up the centre 
of the aisle between the pens. The ton 
or so of bull and the comparatively 
small man then walk up the aisle, one 
on either side of the guard rail. slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

In practice, though, safety systems 
are not always observed by handlers, 
who are apt to feel they know their 
bulls well enough to take chances. But 
they are there whenever anyone wants 
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to use them. 

A bull is always very aware of who’s 
who in the stable, the paddock or the 
field and is very jealous of his cows; if he 


sees anvone in the field with them he automotive industry is at work day and night, “proof-testing’’ Reo Trucks and Gold 
trots over to tell them to get lost. Bulls Comet Engines— for Power, Economy and Durability 
brought up together will get along 

Reo proof-tests the power delivered—at the tire where you want it. Reo gets the 


fine and will even miss one another 
when separated. But two strange bulls , 
will fight immediately Usually they down to bedrock. Reo 
push one another back and forth a few 
times, just like two wrestlers, except 
that they have no script. Then one will 
make a lightning move, angle under- 
neath the other one and give him a toss 
or severely wound him, and the fight is 
over. The loser never tries for a 
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ule bold Chill Mu (anata 


comeback. 

Three bulls are safer together than 
two, because one way or another the 
third one will take advantage of the 
situation and break it up. One bull will 
always establish himself as head man 
and from then on there’ll be order in 
the group. For this reason some 
breeders feel that a horned bull causes 
less trouble than a dehorned or polled 
(bred without horns) bull. A bull 
without horns, like a tipsy little guy at 
a night club, is always trying to prove 
how tough he is, whereas among bulls 
with horns everyone seems to know 
who holds the title. 

A bull doesn’t get any madder at red 
than any other color: in fact, he’s 
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really from the political branch, and is 
receiving combat experience with the 
Bibishkin force. He is an expert at 
dialectic, whatever that is, but it is 
important in the Party.” 

“It means arguing,” the first guard 
said. ‘Only clever people understand 
it. How was it you angered the Com- 
rade Lieutenant? About witches, and 
Stuka bombers, wasn’t it?” 

“It wasn’t much, ”’ Piotr said. ‘“‘In 
the war Feodor was young and silly 
He set out for Belgrade, the nearest 
big garrison point, to join the Luft- 
waffe. He wanted to be a Stuka pilot 
Oh, he joined all right. The Germans 
put him in uniform and sent him back 
to the labor battalion here. The rest of 
us here were conscripted into the 
battalion, so we teased Feodor about 
being the only volunteer, and called 
him ‘Stuka.’ I deserted and fought 
with the Partisans, but I was caught 
visiting a girl, you might know. I 
used to think Feodor betrayed me, 
because he knew the family gossip. Two 
years I was prisoner in Rumania, in 
Hungary, then right near Berlin, at 
Potsdam. Nearly all the way back I 
walked, but my luck, my patron saint, 
they brought me home, and I found | 
had a little son, so we were married 
in the war there was no priest here 
Ai, yi, it is a weary business. Now 
more prison Siberia maybe.”’ 

The guards exchanged a glance. 

“We don’t know, friend,”’ one of 
them said. 

Piotr smoked his cigarette in silence. 
The guards were men like himself 
peasants. He felt no anxiety about 
talking to them. They were the kind 
for whom politics must be put in terms 
of animal fables in order to make it 
intelligible. 

In the morning a guard brought 
coffee in a large can. One man smacked 
his lips and said: ‘““The squirrels in the 
Grynetzoff Forest will go hungry: we 
have taken their acorns for our coffee.” 

Later the prisoners were prodded out 
to the square where the early morning 
light fell on a squalid landscape. The 
liveliest objects were four Transy]- 
vanian deserters, swinging from flag- 
staffs and telegraph poles, as an object 
lesson for their former comrades-in- 
arms. ‘The square itself was littered 
with old paper and posters, food refuse 
and filth, and what was left of a burnt- 
out truck. The buildings were bar- 
barous corrugated iron, concrete 
block, and a Byzantine church. 

Presently a jeep approached at a 
furious pace and galvanized all the 
troops in the square. They jumped to 
it; fell in, dressed the ranks, and those 
engaged on errands or duties moved at 
the double. The jeep braked fiercely in 
front of the church, and a man emerged 

He was a little above medium height, 
but the breadth of his chest made him 
look squat. His face, too, was wide and 
squat, with wide-apart blue eyes, and 
cheeks as red as Balkan cherries. 

“Bibishkin!’’ somebody said, and the 
word echoed back and forth across the 
square. 

A major and two captains emerged 
from the church, bearing maps and 
documents. They saluted smartly, and 
held a_ brief conference with the 
General. As they turned to go, his 
eye fell on the prisoners. 

“Ah!” he said in a loud jovial voice. 
“So these are the guests that your 
political branch has invited to return 
with us, eh, Comrade Lieutenant? 
Well, well, well, they look a thoroughly 
depraved lot, right opportunists to the 
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man You will handle them, though 
my little dialectician. Ah! You are 
the clever one. I appreciate that 
lecture on dialectics that you gave me 
in the caserne at Ivanjic.”’ 

“I was-—-I had drunk too much cherry 
brandy, Comrade General.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense. Impossible. You hadn't 
drunk enough. Your statement smacks 
of chauvinism or left damnfoolery 
Well, be careful of your little play 
mates, and allow them no deviatiors 
left or right, if you want to get them 
back to base safely.”’ 


HE RAID was nearly over. Men 

appeared from time to time, driving 
cattle or hogs, and ancient American 
panel trucks kept driving in with weird 
mixtures of loot. Adenoidal children 
stood round in rags and watched, open 
mouthed. When they got in the way 
the guards would shout, and they would 
move back a few feet 

After they had stood around for two 
hours, the prisoners were marched out 
with no breakfast other than the acorn 
coffee. For an hour they marched on the 
level, then the road swung up the side 
of a mountainous ridge, where the dust 
was not so thick, though the going was 
much harder. Up and up they went 
until they came to thick fir trees, and 
the road doubled back on itself 

“Slow — slow slow,”’ Piotr kept re 
peating in a low voice. “‘Let the guards 
shout and prod you. That will wear 
them out, make them lose their 
tempers; and it will keep you fresher 
Don’t let them hurry you~ you're 
going into slavery.” 

In that philosophy Piotr had distilled 
the experience of many marches as a 
prisoner, and the mounting irritability 
of the guards showed it was working 
From time to time Piotr would stop and 
turn round, to look back over the valley 

he could clearly see his own cottage, 
and the fields that were part of him 
Then the guards would shout, and two 
or three would rush to the point where 
the stoppage was. Unhurried, and with 
studied insolence, Piotr would turn and 
plod on. Then, like a lazy brown 
caterpillar, the column would resume 
its slow craw! up the mountainside 

As the ascent grew steeper, conversa 
tion ceased, giving way to sporadic 
grunting and cursing. Mules and asses 
at the rear became difficult under their 
heavy burdens, and there was general 
relief when the narrow pass at the top 

guarded against ambush by an 
advance party of picked alpine troops 

was reached. 

“A lucky thing Bibishkin avoided 
Ivanjic on the return journey,’’ Piotr 
said to the bearded man beside him 
“This way we go through the Gry 
netzoff Forest. Our chances of escape 
will be good, if we can delay long 
enough. We must see that we don’t 
cross by the ferry tonight.”’ 

“Ah,” the other said, “there is 
already some delay. I believe we are to 
be fed.” 

Sure enough, the order came to fall 
out. Men were detailed to collect fire 
wood. The others eased packs, dropped 
rifles, and sank down where they were 
The prisoners simply sank down. A 
moment later Sergeant-Major Alexan 
drov came through the ranks with a 
corporal, lashing the guards with his 
old soldier’s tongue; he sited sentries at 
strategic points above the halted 
column, and checked the tendency to 
relax and collapse which had already 
set in. 

“You see,”’ Piotr said, “‘it is harder on 
the guards than on us. Patience, men 
The right moment will appear.” 

“Piotr Ivanovic,”’ a fellow prisone! 
said. ‘Last night in the church the 
guard said you had angered the Com- 
rade Lieutenant by talking about 
Stukas and witches. We did not hear 
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he story about the witches Lk 
‘ar it now 
Well.”” Piotr said, “‘my ex-cousir 
the dialectician, before he made peace 
with the Communists and went to be 
trained in Russia. before that time he 
was a peasant, like us, and superstitious, 
-lieving in werewolves and witches and 


spirits 4ut he had better reason 


nost. He w 


and frightened half out of his 


as once Caught Dy a 


e 
He pa ised, as two prisoners ic- 
companied by guards with fixed bayo- 


nets, came around with a warm soup 


rolls of sour rve bread, hunks of strong 
a large raw 
ind 


the 


cheese and — Kyrie eleison 
onion per man. It was a banquet 
the state of 
raiders’ food supplies. replenished from 
the larders of the Balkanian villages 
“Yes, go Little Piotr,” the 
bearded man said, and bit courageously 
into his onion the way a civilized man 
might bite an apple 
“Yes, the witch.”’ 
“It happened like this. When we were 
young, our mothers being sisters, the 
Comrade Lieutenant and I used to go to 
the like the girl 
with the red riding hood in the tale. 
My father would send a man with us, 
and we would ride by the river road on 
donkeys, with the man leading them 
Bibishkin avoids that road, because the 
river gorge is a better place for an 
ambush. This road goes to the same 


represented swollen 


on, 


Piotr continued 


Visit grandmother. 


place, but through the Grynetzoff 
Forest. Well, we were about eleven, I 


am not too sure of the age, when 


SUNFLOWERS high 
sJ the white picket fence, and fat white 
geese rushed out to hiss at the donkeys 


stood above 


The grandmot her came to the gate too, 
to welcome the little boys, and a slim 


brown girl of fourteen peeped with 
saucer eyes from behind the old 
woman’s skirts Katrinka, the 


lazy maid, breaker of dishes, scorcher 
of ironing, teller of tales Katrinka 
could tell wonderful tales of werewolves, 
men who turned to wolves at night and 
lurked in the oak forest. Katrinka knew 
them by name, and could identify them 
by their howls. There were witches, 
too. Why, one lived in a hovel just 
inside the woods, back of the little cow 
pasture. Her name Granny 
Lodznik, which sounded just like the 
Balkanian word for flier —a_ sinister 


was 


At sundown she said the 


coincidence 


Lord’s Prayer backwards, and there- 
ifter it wasn’t safe to approach her 
hovel until dawn One New Year’s 


just as the cattle were talking in their 
stalls (they always do), Granny Lodz 
nik said the Black Mass, and the Devil 
himself came to her kitchen to sample 
the Hell's Brew that always stood on 
the stove. You could smell brimstone 
on the path for weeks afterwards. And 
then on a blessed Easter morn- 
in 

Usually about that time the grand- 
mother would come and drag Katrinka 


once 


back to work, with an offer to box her 


ears. They were wonderful tales. Piot: 
was all for going straight that night to 
watch the witch at work Feodo) 


laughed —witches were an old woman's 


tal He didn’t believe a word He 
wouldn't be afraid. Only, that night he 
had a cold, an ague was coming ove! 


him, he didn’t want to worry the grand 
mother, and a hundred other excuses 
Piotr laughed and bullied him into it 
They took a crucifix and some beads t: 
ward off evil, but Feodor couldn't be 
dragged past the witch's wood pile He 
said he wanted to stay there and keep 
guard 

It was dark, 
made the night even darker. 
a pale light from the window, and Piot 
ove! At first he 
but as his grew a 
he saw that the old woman 
was sitting in front of fire, in a 
rocking chair, with a cat on her knee. 
“One of her familiars!’’ Piotr thought 
and hoped he might see her suckle it 
Katrinka had told him that witches 
were equipped with extra nipples for 
that purpose — but it looked just like an 
ordinary pussy cat, and she was strok- 
ing its ears. Piotr stopped being 
frightened. “‘She’s just an old woman!” 
he told himself. He was standing on 
stick of firewood, and now he shifted 
his position, to get a look into the 


and the thick oak trees 
There wa 
tiptoed could set 
nothing, 
customed 


eyes 


a low 


corner, but the firewood slipped and, 
though he tried to cling to the sill, 
he fell with a clatter and ended up 


in a heap among the currant bushes. 
There was a shriek from the house, 
the door was flung open, and the old 
woman dashed out onto the path. The 
influx of air made the fire flame up, and 
the glare of it made horrible silhouettes 
of the gnarled old creature. Piotr, like a 
trained poacher, lay still, but Feodor 
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“Now then, Peterson here is going to give us all a little 
lecture about carelessness while working in the cages..." 
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Your car needs a 


No matter what year or make 
happens to be, you can’t do yourself a better 
service than to have it conditioned for safe, 
economical summer driving. 


your car 


It's good sense to protect the lives of your 
family, yourself and others... to keep your 
car in top operating shape thereby guarding 
against many of today’s motoring hazards. 


Winter driving, remember, may have thrown 
the operating parts of your car out of adjust- 
ment. A spring conditioning now may elimi- 
nate major expense—even accidents—later 
on, 


That’s why your service mechanic is a good 
man to see. Because of his specialized know- 
ledge and experience he holds the key to 
efficient, economical and pleasant summer 


driving. 


Car Saver Service 


Spring check-up, too 








SEVEN POINT CHECK LIST 


There's an easy way to avoid breakdowns . . . undue expense .. . accidents that can 


result from the faulty operation of your car. Simply make an appointment for Car Saver 
Service with a reputable service mechanic. Have your car conditioned for safe summer 
driving and pay special attention to this seven point check list: 


SAFETY: Inspect and rotate tires, check front end alignment, balance wheels. Check wind 
shield wipers, exhaust system, brake adjustment and fluid level. Check and 


adjust headlight aim. 


Inspect suspension. Test air conditioning. 


COMFORT: Test shock absorbers 
APPEARANCE: Get rid of dents and scars. Top off finish with a good polishing job. 


LUBRICATION: Drain crankcase, transmission and differential. Have oil replaced in accord 
ance with manufacturers’ mileage recommendations. Lubricate all chassis points 


and accessories. Service oil filter. Clean crankcase breather. 


COOLING: Inspect and condition cooling system. Test thermostats, hoses, water pumps, fan 
belt and radiator. Add rust inhibitor 


Test starter draw and generator outpu! 


ELECTRICAL: Check battery, wiring and cables 
Clean, test and adjust spark plugs and distributor. 


ENGINE: Condition carburetor and air cleaner for economical summer operation. Clean 


fuel supply system and check for leaks. 
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Take it easy! Relax with 
a cool bottle of smoother, 


milder Old Vienna Beer. 
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+ OLD VIENNA TREATS YOU RIGHT 
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KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANTS 


INDEPENDENT SOURCE OF ELECTRICITY 





SOLE SOURCE 


For ranches, camps, oil drilling rigs, 
pipe lines, mines, lumber camps, work 


boats. 


PORTABLE AND MOBILE 


For power saws, drills, sanders, pipe 
threaders and cutters, hedge and tree 
trimmers, public address systems, 
trailers, fire 


excavators, draglines, 


trucks. 


AUTOMATIC STAND-BY 


When storms or accidents cut off 
central station power, plants take over 
critical loads. Write for folder 15-N, 


Model 2£61, 2 KW, 115/230 volt AC 
Automatic. Sizes from 500 watts to 
30 KW, 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY: 
Ltd. 


Mussens Canada Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 

Austen Bros. Lid 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


Tractors & Equipment Lid. 
B 


Finning Tractor & Equipment Co., 
Vancouver, B. (¢ 

Power Electric & Equipment Co., Ltd. 
Calgary, Alberta 

Tibbits Electric Co., Ltd. 
Regina, Sask Fredericton, N 

A. A. Murphy & Sons, Ltd. Newfoundland Tractor & Equipment 
Saskatoon, Sask Co., Ltd 

Mumford Medland, Ltd. St. John’s, Newfoundland 
Winnipeg, Manitoba Moore’s Electric 

Geo. W. Crothers, Ltd. _ Whitehorse, Yukon Territory 
Leaside, ‘Toronto, Ontario Hudson's Bay Co., Fur Trade Dept. 

Williams Hardware Co., Ltd. Winnipeg 
Kenora, Ontario For Northwest Territories 








Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin. Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


HEATING EQUIPMENT e ELECTRIC PLANTS 


PRECISION CONTROLS 
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was frightened out of his wits and ran 
squealing for home, right across the 
old woman’s path. She swooped like a 
hawk, and caught the badly frightened 
boy in her bony old claws, and shook 
him, screaming gibberish at him in her 
fright later interpreted as some 
of the most frightful imprecations and 
spells in all witchcraft. It was when she 
raised her stick that Piotr was galva- 
nized into action—it was a knobby old 
root, on which Katrinka had seen her 
flying one Walpurgis Night —she lifted 
it above her head and, old as she was, it 
would certainly be a terrible blow. 
Piotr didn’t know what meved him, but 
he was out, racing towards her, shout- 
nahshta! 


ing, “* Nyet, nahshta, 


Feodor slipped from her fingers, and 


nyet; 


ran squealing all the way home. The 
old woman fainted just as Piotr 
clutched at her skirts 

He started to run, too, but then 
something made him go back a deci- 


sion that made Katrinku shudder 
deliciously when she heard about it, for 
she knew that it was not a faint, but a 
trance, an unholy trance. Piotr drewa 
bucket of water from the well and 
splashed some in the old woman’s face. 
When she came round a little he helped 
her into the house. There was no stove 
She cooked in the fireplace, and that 
was where the Hell’s Brew stood. He 
tried it, and it tasted like coffe. She 
gave him a little cake, too, wich silver 
balls on it, that was a trifle stale. He 
patted the cat-—just a cat never- 
theless, at the first decent opportunity 
he bade her goodnight and, after 
walking with dignity for the first twenty 
yards, he knocked several seconds oft 
Feodor’s time for the remainder of the 
journey. The grandmother was furious 
and insisted on sending peace offerings 
of sausage and goose-liver paste -via 
Katrinka —on the following day. Only 
her greater fear of the grandmother 
enabled the wretched girl to accomplish 
her mission. 

Never again could Feodor be lured 
near the old woman’s house after dark 
Perhaps Piotr’s description of what he 
said he had seen in the hovel put him 


off It started with three wolf cubs 
under the bed, and an owl chained 
to the bed post Katrinka was 


thrilled 


tell it just the way 


H: COULDN'T 
he thought it, with a sweet pain of 


remembrance for the days that had 
seemed better These men wouldn’t 
understand they were hardened 
by years of war and toil It was a 
funny story to them. The Comrade 


Lieutenant was caught by a witch 
a little man in an alpine hat, with huge 
black mustaches sprouting from his thin 


face, looked up from the cheese he was 
eating. He was leaning against a tree, 
and he looked up and sang, in a rich 


“Tre ¢ 


lover 


baritone Lieutenant 
is a_ witch Everybody 
laughed, and the litthe man munched 
and improvised a ballad, which went 
well with the tune of a popular march 
Here and there others threw 


ymrade 


ing song. 
in a word 

[hat afternoon they sang it on the 
march and, when Feodor caught the 
words of it, he was furious. He ordered 
the column to march in silence, and 
kept sending guards back to catch the 
culprits who were singing, like a distant 
choir, just loud enough to be 
heard. Thus the guards were tired and 
irritated, and in a fury, 
when four men suddenly broke ranks 
and headed up the steep bank for cover 
Not a shot was fired until they had a 
full thirty yards’ start, and the first 
Thompson gun burst was fired at the 
silly range of eighty yards. 

Feodor screamed at the guards to 
shoot, to kill them, to run after them 
and bring them back, even as the 


angel 


Feodor was 
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Sergeant Major tried to get everybody 
back in line. A dozen guards started 
raggedly in pursuit, although it was 
plainly hopeless. Then some prisoners 
broke for cover on the downhill sids 
but the canny old Sergeant Major had 
whipped round that way to mend the 
fence, and so one man was shot down 
and another wounded in the first rush 
All but one of the remainder put their 
hands up and walked back to _ the 
column: one determined fellow escaped 
a hail of shots to get clear off into the 
bush 
The road now 

sharply, and the fir trees of the summit 
were giving way to squat thick oaks of 


was descending 


ancient vintage “There will be no 
catching them now,” Piotr said 
“Lucky devils.” 

The man shot down twitched for a 
while, then lay still. Three prisoners 
were given spades and told to bury 
him quickly The other man had 
been slightly wounded in the foot. The 


the guards 


on a 


dressed, and 
prepared to mount him 
animal, but Feodor. had a better idea 
The man should walk, on his bound-up 
foot. A picked sentry, a Neanderthal 
fellow with no glimmer of intelligence 
in his face, was detailed to walk beside 
him, and if he fell too far behind, to 
finish him that would dete: 
escapers! 

But even when the burial service was 
over there were still five guards missing 

five of those whom Feodor had 
dispatched to chase the escapers. The 
Sergeant Major smiled knowingly, the 
prisoners laughed grimly. 

“I will give them five minutes more,”’ 
Feodor said. ‘“‘After that they must 
find their own way back.” 


wound was 


pack 


“They have already —back to Bal 
kania,”” a voice from the ranks said 
Desertion both ways was one | é 


problems of border warfare 


TENAE sunflowers still stood high 
[ 1ove the white picket fence, and 
there were even hiss at the 
newcomers, though by nightfall they 
would be safely eaten There 
was the old-fashioned flower 
garden and the same tulip tree on the 
lawn But there jeep parked 
beside the well and motorcycles 
leaned against the gate. On the green 
by the kitchen door some soldiers were 
lounging, and in their midst 
plump, rather pretty woman. with 
large round eyes —by the Holy Mother! 
It was Katrinka! 

A young officer came out of the house 
and trotted across to the leader of the 
After a short consulta 


geese to 


surely 
same 


Was a 
two 


stood a 


weary column 
tion the prisoners were herded into the 
yard, just as the General, looking very 
hot, but exuding peasant good nature 
drove up in the jeep at his customar 
pace 

Katrinka looked at the 
carefully but failed to recognize Feod» 


newco 5 


in his strange clothing. Presently, how 
ever, she raised a shout. 
“Piotr,” she screamed, and rushed 


forward to embrace him, greatly to the 
disgust of the soldiers who had been 
entertaining her “Oh, Piotr, how 
your grandmother will welcome you! 
But what are you doing here? 

She looked quite concerned when she 
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Well Adjusted 


No servant problems bother us 
Observe my family: 

It gets along without much fuss 
With just one servant. me 
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“We clocked him at 80.. . says Chief Ray Brink of Chatham, N. J. 


‘We had to go 90 to catch him, but we did. Just another job in the life of a squad car! 
Our 45 men keep two patrol cars on the go right around the clock, 365 days a year 
That’s really rough on tires... which is why we’ve been using Atlas for the last 8 years. 


‘No weather's bad enough to stop a “Especially in case of fire or accident we need 
squad car. Our tires have to be able to tires that are absolutely dependable. We have to 
take us anywhere... anytime. travel fast, because it’s our job to get there first! 


y 
. a. 


- fon 
‘doo Ay 


2 


“T’ve been using Atlas tires on my own cars for 11 “My dealer checked off a few of the 

years. On hunting trips they practically make their many advantages of Atlas tires. Told me 

own road. And I get extra good mileage, too. how they add up to unbeatable value.’ I'rade the unused mileage on your old tire 
for new, safe, long-lasting Atlas tire Sex 

SOLD AND SERVICED BY IMPERIAL ESSO DEALERS IN CANADA your local Imperial Esso dealer TODAY 
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Applications must be received not loter than April 30th, 1953. 


For full information write to one of the following: — 
The Begrstrar 

Royo! Mintary College, 
Kingston, Ont 


The Registrar 
Royal Boods 
Victoria, B.C 


The Regrstror 
College Militaire Royal de St-Jean, 
St. Jeon, P.O 
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for everything 











“ented in a f ern the othe d e listened to a 
‘ ited argument over the difference between ale and 
peer, The expert were 4 little Vugue As a matter of 

1 j ‘ | _ 
fact, you often hear the terms used interchangeably. 


There is a difference, though. Ale is a product of top- 


fermentation, while lager beer is fermented at the 


bottom. Nos ou KNOY 


In Canada most people prefer ale. And they prefer 
one particular ale over any other. 


Molson 4 


country for a great many year 


Perhaps that’s 
because this ale has grown up with this 
since 1786 in fact. 


brews d Molson’s Ale 


all that time passing down from one 


Then, too, the same family has 
on the same site 
generation to another precious secrets of this ancient 
art. Come to think of it, Molson’s have been brewing 
a fine product for more years than any one family 
firm existing today on this continent has continuously 
been making anything. When you keep doing one thing 


for 167 years you naturally become pretty good at it. 
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= re r P r nd ¢ 
vneedionsn ¢ -” g did 
He is grands 
j se r , dis 
awning © . » 
no grandparents.” Feodor 
i ee ee ee 
s st inte sting Bibishkir 
. 
2 r - r y were per 
3 mar red by the best dialectic 
mater . method ir test tube at 
Dr« etrovek nd y r reflexes 
j . 7 Pa 
— r ane a 
mas d i ; 
P , d 5] j 
4 Hibishk S ng 
, Now. Bole ' 
did vou ke tu Patton 
How many did vou lose enr } 
That 2 Splendid and ny 
a. 
guards k - Wonderfu 
The scoundrels will no doubt pursue 
your prisoners right to their homes 
(>t what’s that Sr k ip one a? 
was shot, and one wounded Better 
vet But naven t you hanged the 
* +”? A 4 + 
wounded man ye What was the 
delay had you no rope 
And with that the great Bibishkin 
strode into the house Feodor stood 


little dazed, while the Sergeant Major 


unobtrusively began detailing water 
and wood fatigues, sentries and cooks 
ind doing what else was necessary to 
prepare for the night 

Presently Feodor sent three guards at 


the double down to the barn. then sum 
moned the man who had been wounded 
while attempting to escape. The poor 
fellow was near collapse. He had limped 
behind the column all afternoon, some 
times falling thirty yards behind. Then 
as the wooden-faced sentry prepared to 
do his duty, the man would spurt into 
a limping run, each step contorting his 
face, until he had overtaken the other 
marchers Then he would begin to 
fall behind again, and the performance 
would be repeated. His comrades sang 
to him, and during every sprint they 
cheered and shouted encouragement. 

When the three guards returned, 
bringing saw-horses and planks and 
a length of old rope from the barn, the 
wounded man looked startled, then 
slumped in despair jetter to have 
fallen and been shot on the road 

The planks and 
quickly made into a rough platform 
and the rope was flung over the limb of 
an oak tree. The wounded man was 
hoisted to the platform, his face pale 


sawhorses were 
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and expressionless, and ther Hibishkin 
emerged from the house 


‘What i# this?” he 





festival’? Where is the musi I did not 
receive my invitation What is it 
about?’ A hanging’ The Comrade 
General said what’ Why ves. of course 
I did'”’ and the General bellowed w 
sughter The two colonels with hin 
started to laugh, too, then the mer 
including the prisoners, and excluding 
only Feodor and the central! figure or 
the improvised gallows 
Comrade Lieutenant the Gener 

shouted, choking I think sf 

test that rope first, persona (Lome 
slong, Ilyitch 

The reprieved man _ fainted 

Feodor stood there looking 
ground Public humiliation! Wher 
he »t home he would be broker 

It was not wise to teacn generals alm 
party doctrine the General did 
not seem to give a damn he only 
made jokes. He said that fighting mer 
did not have to trouble witr Suct 
nonsense Nonsense And Feod 
stung, had pointed out to him tl 

was dangerous to call the party's 
doctrine nonsense The General ther 
looked horrified comic horror, and 
called him Beria, and slapped hir I 


the back. General Bibishkin was littl 
better than an oafish clown, a peasant 
How could such a man receive pre 
ferment? 

Many another had asked the same 
question about Bibishkin, a happy tt 
who had appeared in the Spanish W 








had been taken to Russia and trained 
there as an officer. In the German W 
a 


he had risen steadily, a natural leader 


of troops. Not since Suvarov had sucl 
comical fellow re ached general rank 
When the puppet 


n n his native lTransylvan 


government was 





Bibishkin was repatriated as a hers 
ind he had survived two serious polit 


irges by 


simply 


y 
y 


roeariously at the very word politics 
He was a heathen with a magneti 
charm, and no conscience 


ERE, get a waiter to help this wenc! 
sibishkin said at dinne? 
in the farmhouse kitchen 


serve,” 
“Too many 
officers are pinching her bottom. Get 
the other grandson up the genuin¢ 
grandson, then he can visit his granny 
And Ilyitch, pass tha 


Tonight we are celebrat 


like a bourgeois 
bottle along 
on 

Piotr was brought to the house. The 
grandmother had gone to bed, but he 
was able to slip in and see her once or 
twice There were sentries at all doors 
He begged Katrinka to 
find everything drinkable in the con 
munity and give it to the guards 

‘We don’t know what's ahead,” | 
said. ‘““There is some order to bring 
few prisoners back They want to 
recruit agents and saboteurs. We would 


and windows 


probably never know freedom again.’ 

As bursts of song arose here and 
there, Piotr realized that drink was 
certainly flowing freely. In the kitchen, 
where Bibishkin was letting his hair 
down with his officers, the party was 
also getting a little rowdy 

Piotr was given a white jacket and 
set to work opening bottles, carving 
geese, serving and cleaning up~— there 
was a lot of cleaning up 

“Enjoy yourselves, 
selves,’ Bibishkin said. ‘Soon we will 
be back to garrison duty You there 
Comrade Lieutenant, you look un 
happy You are at home here- a 
bourgeois idea, no doubt, but sometimes 
Don’t be 
frightened —we are soldiers here, not 
political officers. Why are you such an 
unhappy fellow?” 

“The peasants here are still in the 
Dark Age,’’ Feodor said shrilly. ‘“They 
have not been freed by a_ glorious 


enjoy vou) 


we can be a little bourgeois 
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Competition’s Wonderful ! 


It’s one reason we all have so many of the 


good things that make life worth living! 


Johnny couldn't tell you whether Mary’s 
friendlier smile, or her name on the sign, 
made him choose her lemonade. But he’s 
glad he did! Because let’s face it — we 
all like to have somebody try extra 
hard to win our good will. 

In fact, when so many brand manufac- 
turers compete for our favor, as they do 
every day in this land of ours — it makes 
FOUNDATION 
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us feel pretty wonderful, doesn’t it? 
Their keen competition is the chief 
reason we can all choose today from the 
biggest line-up of top-quality brands of 
merchandise ever offered to a purchaser 
anywhere in the world! It explains why 
makers of brand-name products never 
stop trying to improve their brands to 
increase our satisfaction. And why they 


A NON-PROFIT 


keep us up-to-date about them in mag 
azines like this. 
Yes, today it is truer than ever before 
when you name your brand, you bet- 
ter your brand of living! 


Published in the interest of Consumer Protection by 
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Cast off your overcoat 
} 


and mufHler—come to 
Jamaica, romantic isle in 
the Caribbean where the 
temperature hovers 
around 78° all 


through the year 


In this land of tropical 
splendour, you'll bask 
under a warm sun ina 
pleasant holiday 
atmosphere. Here too, 
thrill to Jamaica's special 
vacation Sports swim, 
fish, golf or just relax on 
sand beaches. 


beauty S} ors, 


the soft. 
Tour exotic 
explore primitive native 
villages, enjoy the 
luxurious resort facilities 
And 


u'hich 


of modern hotels 
remember— rah 
include meals and 


entertainment are lowe) 


Pi ee , ’ ’ 
than on the mainland 


Plan now for the ideal 
holiday —vacation in 
Jamaica. For further 
details, see your travel 
agent, any airline or 
shipping ofthice, or write 
to Jamaica Tourist Board, 


i7 Fraser Ave., Toronto 
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revolution. They are superstitious, and 
they still go to church. They believe in 
witches and werewolves and patron 
saints—oh, they are a collection of 
kulaks and Lumpenproletariat.”’ 

“Little Comrade,’ Bibishkin said. 
“T tell you a secret. I am a peasant too. 
In Moscow, on the Red Square, I 
believe in the Little Father Stalin and 
all that materialism stuff, but down in 
these woods-——oak trees, oak trees, all 
through the valley, wild boars and deer 


and wolves-—oo, hoo, hoo, hoo—down 


here J believe in witches, because it 

feels that way. My grandmother told 

me all those stories. Now tell me, 
aw 


haven’t you ever seen a witch? 

“Of course he has,’”’ Katrinka said, 
exercising the privilege of a well-formed 
woman among the brutal soldiery. 
“Why a witch caught him once . 
Urged on by the hilarious shouts of 
approval, Katrinka, saucer-eyed, re- 
counted the tale that Piotr had already 
told that day. By the light of a lamp on 
the table she was able to tell it with 
effect--she loved to tell a story, and 
centuries of superstitious tradition were 
reflected in the conviction with which 
she repeated, and embellished, it all. 

Piotr maintained a wooden face, 
but once he glanced at Feodor, who 
was simply looking at the table, with a 
slight sneer on his face. 

“This witch —she is still here?’’ the 
General enquired. 

“Oh yes,”’ Katrinka him. 
“She is a very old witch now, and the 
Devil will soon come for her. Mistress 
sends me with food to her every day 
and I sweep her hovel- ugh! She can’t 
die in the daytime, so I am _ not 
frightened of meeting the Devil there 
but after dark, I would no 
than Feodor, on whom 
frightful spells.”’ 

“Ah, Feodor 
General asked. 

“Oh, no, my 
make him!”’ 

“That is a lie!’’ Feodor shouted, in a 


assured 


more go 


she put such 


9° 


would not go?’ the 


lord! Nothing could 


passion 

“Ah,” Bibishkin said. “A lie. J 
wouldn’t go there, but the Comrade 
Lieutenant would., Splendid. Now you 
will go and bring me that pot of-—what 


was it—-Hell’s Brew? Yes, bring the 
Hell’s Brew from her hob. It sounds 
delicious. Does it really make you 
see the past and future?’’ Katrinka 


solemnly assured him that it did, and 
Bibishkin ordered Feodor to leave at 
once on his mission. 

‘The Comrade General makes a foo] 
of me,”’ Feodor complained. 

“That was done long before my time, 
in a test tube at Dnepropetrovsk,” 
Bibishkin said cheerily, and then roared 
“Go!” in a tone which suggested that 
his huge good nature had its limits. It 
was a tone, too, that few people cared 
to disobey. 

As keodor went out Piotr slipped into 


the pantry, and discovered that the 
sentry on guard at the pantry window 
was caving in at the knees. Katrinka 


had been feeding him cherry brandy 
and vodka all the evening. He stared 
with unseeing eyes as Piotr climbed out 
it was the same window he had used 
as a boy -then the sentry turned to be 
sick Behind him Piotr heard raucous 
laughter, then the opening disharmo- 
nies of a song. Ahead of him he saw the 
shadowy figure of Feodor, staggering 
slightly, so he hurried forward. 





NOR security reasons the Sergeant 
Major had corralled every possible 
jeep, truck and car and turned their 
headlights on the doors and windows of 
the barns and sheds where the prisoners 
were bedded down. This meant running 
every engine for a while at intervals 
through the night, which in turn pro- 
vided something to keep the sentries on 
their toes. 


Piotr rapidly overtook Feodor, and 
walked close behind him, without be- 
traying his presence. Thus he was able 
to get past the headlight beams playing 
on the front and rear doors of the barn. 
Passing the sentry was easy after that. 
Piotr simply dropped to the ground 
when he was once more in darkness, and 
waited till Feodor was challenged. 

“‘Tovarisch!”’ Feodor replied to the 
challenge. ‘“‘It is your platoon com- 
mander.”’ 

“And who is 
Lieutenant?” 

This started quite an argument, be- 
cause the sentry swore he had seen 
another figure cross the headlight beam, 
and Feodor, talking a bit thickly, told 
him he was a drunken seeing 
double. By that time Piotr was halfway 
through the oak to Granny 
Lodznik’s hovel 

“T will be like the wolf in the tale,” 


with the Comrade 


dog, 


forest 
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“A masterpiece!” 








I will go and 
will 


he said happily. ‘‘First 
devour the grandmother, then | 
wait for Red Riding Hood.” 

He was in high glee as he approached 
the hovel, but when he got really close 
the hair suddenly rose on the back of 
his neck and he felt all his skin creep. 
The door was open, and candles were 
guttering eccentrically on a table 
Over in the alcove, where the bed was, 
there were dark figures, like all the 
witches in all the fairy tales ever told, 
and at that moment a wolf howled 
right in front of the door. The moon had 
just appeared from behind a cloud, so 
Piotr saw, within seconds, that it was 
the villainous German shepherd dog 
which Mother Czym, the midwife and 
practical nurse of the hamlet, had 
acquired when retreating German 0«¢ 
cupation troops left it behind. Slowly 
his heart regained its normal place and 
speed, and he entered. 

*‘Mercy on us,”’ the two old women 
shrieked, and Piotr suddenly had a 
nasty turn. Granny Lodznik lay dead 
in the bed, nothing left of her but ashy- 
grey skin over the old bones. Mother 
Czym and her sister Lotti had just 
finished laying her out 

“She very old,” the midwife 
said, ‘“‘and all these soldiers about — it 


low 


was 


finished her. She died at sundown.” 
“Oh,”” Piotr said. ‘‘Well, Mother 
Czym, I came to warn the poor old 


thing. My cousin, that swine Feodor 
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you remember him?—he is an officer in 
the Transylvanian Army. They have 
sent him here as a practical joke to steal 
the cld woman’s coffee pot——you know 
the tales that idiot Katrinka tells 
about it—and I was afraid he would 
scare her to death. But now, I see that 
you can scare him to death—he is a 
traitor and deserves it. Will you hide 
behind the curtain of her little cup- 
board, and will you, Lotti, crouch by 
the foot of the bed, there, and both 
veil your faces. Wait till he is well into 
the room, then come out slowly-——and 
shriek.” 

The women looked at each other 

“He is a Stalin man—a Bolshevik,”’ 
Piotr said. 

Silently the women adjusted their 
veils and went to the proper positions 
Piotr listened at the door. 

“He is drunk and may 
time to find the way,” he 
patient——it is a good work.’ 

The dog, which had merely sniffed at 
him as he came in, wagged its tail and 
blocked his path as he went out. He 
patted it, and led it to the side fence 


take 


said. 


some 
“Be 


where he tied it to a loose picket. Still 
there was no sign of Feodor 

Piotr was free now—in his own 
woods Nobody could catch him Yet 
he couldn’t forget the others in the 


barn, especially Bratsleff, the wounded 
man. Silently and swiftly he retraced 
his steps. Halfway back he met Feodor, 
walking slowly and staring straight 
ahead. When a twig snapped Feodor 
started violently. Piotr stepped into 
the shadows to let him pass, then ran 
all the rest of the way 


ISARMING the sentry from _ be 
| ewe was no difficult thing; it was 
a trick Piotr had learned—-and prac 
ticed -in the Partisans It 
easy to yank the fuse out of the truck 
whose headlights played on the rear 
window of the barn, and he heard the 
drunken cursing of the sentry who had 
to come over and see what was w rong 
"Piotr ignored him crept to the 
window. 

“Quickly, men,” he 
sratsleff, two of you; there is a donkey 
loose in the pasture that we can catch 


was also 


and 


said “Carry 


for him. Hurry, we have only a few 
minutes.” 

Fortunately most of the guards were 
hog drunk in fact some of the 


prisoners were too, and as a result got 
left behind. One incautious sentry, who 
poked his head in to see what the com 
motion was, was clubbed and dragged 
inside. The escapers mustered in the 
shadow of the barn, then slunk off afte 
Piotr, passing close to the American 
panel truck two men 
fumbling and cursing trying to get the 
lights on 

They had reached the 
and a young lad was closing in on the 
loose donkey for the wounded man to 


where were 


just pasture 


ride, when they heard a_ frightful 
screeching Every man dropped to 
earth, but it was hardly necessary 


screaming wildly, wasn’t 
noticing anything. He was running for 
home in blind panic, and behind him 


flew an angry German shepherd dog 


Fe “ rd _f 


dragging a stick behind it on its leash 
He didn’t even stop when the sentries 
challenged him, so it was only to be 
expected that he would be shot down 

there were those who said it was a 
kinder fate than the one Bibishkin was 
planning for him when they got home 

“We must hurry,” Piotr 
‘Beyond this little ridge they will never 
find us. Just do as I tell you.” 

Inside he felt warm and happy; hi 
patron saint, his luck, had not let him 
down. Tomorrow night he would se¢ 
Tina, and would tell the little ones a 
bedtime story. He would tell them the 
tale about Little Red Riding Hood and 
the wolf. 


said 
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Canudas Wot Udounted Pou Car/ 


PAC K A BR: 


you have desired in a car, and probably much you never 
dreamed possible—the incredible smoothness of the Packard 
ride, for example ... or the hush of the mighty Packard 
Thunderbolt-8 Engine when “loafing” at sixty! 


ISTINCTION speaks in many ways — but never more 
D eloquently than when you drive Canada’s new choice 
in fine cars—the brilliant new Packard! 

PACKARD OFFERS YOU unmatched performance and luxury 
in your choice of eight magnificent models. IT IS SIGNIFICANT that Packard owes allegiance to no other 
brand name, builds the one fine car expressing real indi- 


HERE YESTERDAY'S TRADITIONS of craftsmanship join 
viduality—both its own and its owner’s, 


tomorrow’s advanced engineering to bring you everything 
NOW...ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


NEW! The Packard CLIPPER—another great Packard line—offers big-car value at medium- 
car cost. So, no matter what you plan to spend, you can now enjoy real Packard quality! 
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Spark Plugs That Perform 


(254 


IN WORLD’S TOUGHEST ROAD RACE 


LIKE THIS 


Will Make vour car Perform Better! 


hal sch 


CHUCK STEVENSON, 


Winner and 1952 
National AAA Champion. Total time 21:15:38 


Four 1953 Lincolns recently scored an impressive 
sweep of the stock car division of the third Mexican 
Road Race, run over 1,934 miles of the rugged Pan 
American Highway. Ali equipment, including their 
Champion Spark Plugs, was strictly stock. These cars 
eclipsed all previous records, averaging over 90 
m.p.h. for the five-day grind. 


It’s in grueling tests like this — over treacherous 
mountain highways with steep grades and sharp 
turns, alternating with long, straight stretches where 
maximum speeds are maintained for long periods — 
that Champion Spark Plugs prove their superiority. 
Give your car the best, get Champions for champion- 
ship performance. 


SPARK PLUGS 
SOLD HERE 





Better by Far for EVERY CAR 
Regardless of Make or Year 


Where’s the Money 
Coming From? 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





the school board $3,299 to tide them 


over an operating budget. ““They want 
our last penny,’ said Mayor Leonard 
Ryan In Port Arthur the council 
slashed fifty-seven thousand dollars 


from the school budget and refused to 
pay up until ordered to do so by an 
Ontario court. Everywhere city 
fathers are reluctant to ask the 
property-owner for more money. They 
feel that he provides almost all the 
local revenue, yet only a quarter of this 
money benefits his property; the rest 
goes for education and other services 
which benefit all 

Another grievance of some munici 
palities is that they have to carry 
federally owned property free of taxa- 
tion or at low rates. In Churchill, Man., 
for example, the 
taxable property is 
thousand dollars, yet the 
owned grain and harbor 
installations are conservatively valued 
at more than five million dollars. 

Should the provinces be giving more 
money to education? Provincial govern- 
ments now feel they’re being more 
than generous. In eight years Ontario’s 
educational grants have jumped from 
eight to fifty-tive million; New 
Brunswick’s grants have risen tenfold 
since 1913. In 1936 the provinces were 
only paying thirteen percent of the 
total school bill; today they’re paying 
two and three times that proportion. 
But school costs have been soaring even 
more rapidly than provincial grants. 

The provincial governments claim 
it’s high time the federal government 
came to the rescue. Their argument is 
based on a cogent fact revealed in a 
study by the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Reeves: since 1930 the tax 


assessed value of 


seven hundred 
federally 
elevators 


revenues of the federal government 
have jumped 729 percent, the pro- 
vinces’ 252.6 percent, the munici- 
palities’ only 31.4 percent. The 


federation claims that when the Fathers 
of Confederation made education a 
provincial - municipal responsibility 
they didn’t foresee this radical shift in 
taxation revenue. 

Ottawa turned a deaf ear to 
repeated pleas in parliament for finan- 
cial succor. Federal authorities point 
out that if federal income has increased 
so have federal responsibilities. The 
last war cost ten billion dollars, defense 
costs are now two billion a year and 
another billion goes for social security. 
In the House Hon. Stuart Garson 
recently told the provinces, in effect, 
“You could spend more on education if 
you wanted to. We have given you 
favorable tax agreements. In the past 
five years you have rolled up surpluses 
totaling 660 million dollars. Between 
1939-49 provincial expenditure on 
education increased by $116 millions, 
but on highways and bridges by $164 
millions. It’s your business how you 
choose to spend your money.” 

The argument that spending federal 
money on education would be uncon- 
stitutional is sometimes advanced. 
Under Section 93 of the BNA Act 
education was placed under provincial 
control. If the federal government was 
to start making sizeable contributions 
it would give °° a stranglehold on our 
schools, the argument goes. On the 
other hand, it’s pointed out that 
Ottawa is already paying thirty-five 
millions a year to universities, voca- 
tional and technical schools without 
complaints about interference. As for 
the constitutional propriety, the health- 
and -welfare field is also under pro- 
vincial jurisdiction, yet this year the 


has 
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federal government will pay out $349 
millions on family allowances and 
another $367 millions for old-age 
pensions 

Advocates of federal aid argue that a 
carefully planned system of grants 
the provinces will correct the present 
injustice whereby a child who happens 
to be born in a poor province is destined 


to have a poor education. The Ameri 
can educator, Horace Mann, once said 
that “education is the great equalizer 
of the conditions of men.”” But is this 
true in Canada where educational 
standards vary so greatly? In 1949 
Alberta spent thirty-two dollars per 


capita on education, Prince Edward 


Island only thirteen 


Another victim of educational in 
equality is the rural school child. Only 
forty-one out of every hundred country 
children reach grade eight The 


physical quality of the country school 
is apt to be low. In rural Manitoba 
seventy-three percent of the youngsters 
drink water which is seldom or never 
tested, eighty-seven percent study in 
classrooms not equipped with artificial 
light, eighty-eight percent use outdoor 


toilets. Of Quebec’s nine thousand 
schools, eight thousand are one-room 
rural buildings contrasting sharply 


with the glass-and-brick showplaces in 
some of the larger centres. 
A tried-and-true method of infusing 





new blood into the rural school is for 
several small districts to combine and 
form a large school unit. For example, 
in 1944 the fifteen square miles sur- 
rounding Stanley, N.B., contained 
sixteen schools, most of them one- 
roomers, each run by its own board. 
Most of the eighteen teachers were 
poorly trained. In 1945 the Stanley 
Regional School District was formed 
and the main powers of administration 
vested in a single board. The sixteen 
ramshackle since 
reduced to new half-million- 
dollar high offers academic, 
home-economics, commercial and shop 
courses. There are ten times as many 
high-school students and the teaching 
staff has grown in quality and size. 
The wholesale movement toward 
larger school units is probably the most 
significant and hopeful development 
in Canadian education in the past 
twenty years. In all Canada, 15,111 
school districts have been replaced by 
765 larger area boards. The larger unit 


schools have been 
six. A 


school 


idea equalizes school costs. The 
Milestone unit, near Regina, once 
contained ninety schools. 3ut the 


people in the south part had poor land 
and, because of low assessments, paid 
a high rate of twenty-eight mills. The 


people in the north had rich land, 
highly assessed. They only paid four 
mills. When the larger unit was 


formed everybody ended up paying 
eleven mills and all had uniform educa 
tion. 

To further encourage equality Sas- 
katchewan, like other western govern- 
ments, has inaugurated a system of 
“equalization” grants. Thus, the 
relatively wealthy Moose Jaw unit 
receives fifteen percent of its educa 
tional costs from the province while the 
relatively poor Hudson Bay unit re- 
ceives eighty percent. 

In the larger unit more children go to 
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P'U'S'H-'B'U'TITIOIN cooking at this low price 


If you've never known the joys of 
push-button cooking—NOW is 
the time to investigate. For now, 
this wonderful G-E convenience is 
yours at the lowest price ever! 
No more guesswork—you cook 
by pushing buttons, a different 
button for each cooking speed— 
the exact heat you want, from 
“simmer” to “high”. And you can 
change from speed to speed 
instantly. 

The new G-E oven is a real 
wonder! Exact heat control bakes 
cakes, cookies and pastries to 
recipe-perfection . . . roasts meat 
to taste-tempting goodness 
broils chops and steaks to a turn 
in the smokeless broiler pan. And 
with the G-E Automatic Oven 
Timer—you can “‘step out” while 
the meal cooks itself! 

It’s the range you’ve dreamed of 
owning—and what a buy it is! See 
it demonstrated —today. Every 
feature makes it ideal for your 
kitchen. You'll wantto ownthe G-E 
Push-Button Range right away. 
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How Push-Button Cooking Works 
Tr 





Model RM-46 Airliner 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 





& 
3 
———— 
Controlled, even temperatures at your 
fingertips! A button for each exact heat 
Controls safe and easy to reach. Just push 
a button—there you are. It's the modern 
way to cook. 
CANADIAN GENERAL SeLGPGerVesye¢ COMPAN Y LiMitfteéo 
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school and stay longer. In the first All taxpayers-—urban and rural —are has announced it will make no more 


three years of the Lamont, Alta., awed by present-day building costs and grants for gyms, swimming pools and 
school division, enrollment in grade ask, ‘“‘Do schools have to be so expen- household economic rooms. Walter 
ten, eleven and twelve shot up while the sive?”’ In the Toronto area a twenty- Wagner, president of the Ontario Urban 
number of grade-nine failures dropped three-classroom high school now costs a and Rural Trustees Association, on the 
In Dauphin-Ochre (Manitoba’s only million dollars. Is it true, as Ontario other hand, refers to cheap schools as 
larger unit) high-school attendance has architect Burwell Coon says, ‘“‘Schools “oversized garages” that are so costly 
doubled are becoming fancy clubhouses’? to keep in repair “‘that the cheap school 
The proposal to establish larger There are two opposing views on becomes expensive in the end.” 
school units still meets with stubborn what kind of school buildings we should Are rooms other than classrooms 
resistance in many parts of Manitoba, have. Dr. W. J. Dunlop, Ontario's frills? Toronto’s Lawrence Park Col- 
Quebec, the Maritimes and Newfound Minister of Education, believes we legiate, for example, was_ sharply 
land. But wherever it has been tried it should build temporary inexpensive criticized when it announced plans for 
has met with approval, even by former structures to get us over the present another gymnasium. Yet the depart- 
opponents acute space shortage. His department ment curriculum requires three periods 





Thanks to the income from life insurance... 


She can be with her boy-when he needs her most 


When her husband died, the full responsibility of caring for her little boy 
fell on her shoulders—as well as the task of managing home finances. 
But with a cheque arriving each month from the London Life, 
she does not have to work for a living 
She can spend her days at home, on hand whenever her boy needs her—give 
him companionship and guidance—nurse him in time of illness 
and help him over other rough spots. 
Thanks to life insurance, this boy is receiving the 


start in life that his father wanted him to have. a 


ef 
d { Ask the London Life man to show you 
O nh On l how your life insurance can be arranged 
to provide the maximum income from 


Insurance Company eapnsiliti, 


HEAD OFFICE « LONDON, CANADA 
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a week of physical education for each 
of the school’s thirty-two teaching 
groups. How can it manage ninety-six 
periods in a week which contains only 
forty periods? Cafeterias are needed 
because so many pupils now bring their 
lunch. A Quebec principal defended his 
having a special student council room 
in this way: “This room is as valuable 
as any classroom. Students learn how 
to be leaders, how to plan, how to 
work together and how to handle 
money.”’ Furthermore, educators claim 
that the parents demand an attractive 
well - equipped school for their 
youngsters in spite of their grousing 
about the bills. 

All the same, many school boards 
have been profligate with building 
funds. One eastern school, where only 
one hundred pupils take their lunch, has 
a cafeteria for five hundred Many 
schools waste money on impressive 
entrances and lighting fixtures 

There are many ways to save money 
A gymnasium can serve as an audi- 
torium, a lab as a theatre, a library as 
a study room. Schools can serve the 
entire community by providing an 
evening meeting place for civic or 
ganizations. Floor plans can avoid 
waste space and money can be saved 
on materials. Expensive locks and 
hinges are often an extravagance 
Painted concrete blocks can replace the 
conventional indoor lath-and-plaster 
wall. Some schools can be repaired 
instead of replaced. Ottawa saved 
almost a million dollars by modernizing 
the seventy-five-year-old Lisgar Col 
legiate instead of demolishing it 

The men with the power to reduce 
building costs in these ways are the 
school trustees. Chiefly due to the 
introduction of the larger units, the 
quality of trustee personnel has been 
improving during the past twenty 
years. Many are real experts in educa 
tion. There are now more than a dozen 
trustees’ organizations and many trus 
tees meet regularly with teachers’ com 
mittees to discuss ways and means of 
improving local schools. The Alberta 
Trustees’ Association sponsors a three 
day course at Banff each year to help 
board secretary-treasurers raise their 
standards of performance. Apart from 
small expenses trustees are unpaid 
Most share the views of Charles Hulse 
of the Ottawa Public School Board 
“You try to give the kind of service 
that money can’t buy. I can’t think of 
a more important job a citizen can do 
for his community 

Just how much effort goes into the 
job of being a conscientious trustee is 
well illustrated by John McAskill 
chairman of the Saskatoon Publi 
School Board and vice-president of the 
Saskatchewan ‘Trustees’ Association 
Like most of his colleagues McAskill is 
a university graduate and an ex 
teacher. He often has to neglect his 
haberdashery business. Last year 
besides making eight out-of-town trips 
he took two weeks off to attend educa 
tional conventions. The phone in his 
store is always ringing. Last fall, when 
the schools closed for two weeks on 
account of the polio epidemic, he was 
at the phone all day listening to advice 
and suggestions from parents, doctors 
and health officials. When there’s a new 
building to be erected he’s out examin 
ing sites or poring over plans with 
engineers, contractors and_ builders 
Last year he attended more than one 
hundred meetings, four of them devoted 
to salary negotiations with teachers 
alone. The teachers’ confidence in 
McAskill is so great that, as a repre- 
sentative of the provincial trustees’ 
association, he’s often invited to go out 
trouble-fixing with Hector Trout, of the 
Saskatchewan Teachers’ Federation 
Recently they journeyed to Dalmeny 
where the board wanted to discharge a 
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t er because she used lipstick 
4 her time they went to North 
| eford, where the principal had 
summarily fired and a policeman 
d at the door of the school to 
him from getting into his office 
nfortunately, not all our trustees 
if McAskill’s calibre. A Canadian 


ition Association survey a few 


explanation lies in the fact that the 
public-school mill rate is much lowe) 
than the separate-school rate We 
can’t stay in business if our competitors 
ire paying the lower rate,”’ say the 
Catholic businessmen. Again, the law 
provides that school taxes received 
from corporations should be divided 
between the two school systems wcecord- 


dollars’ worth of corporation property 
the Roman Catholics received one 
million 

All this has left the Ottawa separate 
schools in a bad way The Ottawa 
elementary schools have a budget of 
$3.1 millions; with the same number of 
children the separate schools have 
$1.6 millions. They are $1.6 millions in 


legs and bricks frequently fall out of 
the crumbling walls 

The issue evokes the most heated 
arguments in British Columbia which 
doesn’t spend tax money on separate 
schools About fifteen percent of the 
province's population is Roman Catho 
lic. In Vancouver there are twenty-five 
Catholic schools ill supported pri 
} 


ago found that “about one ing to the proportion of Catholic and debt; they urgently need another four vately by local parishioners, wl 
er of our rural school-board non-Catholic shareholders But in million dollars for repairs and new pay public-school taxes 
bers show no interest In improving giant industries, who knows the religion construction. Many of their buildings Che individual parishes are having a 
chools.”” An important Quebec of the shareholders, or where they live. ire like the St. Patrick School for girls rough time of it. Father Austin Clinton 
itionist says that about one half of or how often their shares are traded? on Nepean Street, built in 1877: the for example, a soft-spoken priest with 
chool boards in that province were Of the tax levy on fifty-nine million heating and wiring are on their last wavy white hair, is in charge of 


a good job, many of the others 
“uninterested, uneducated and 
lly opposed to change In many 
i teacher's job is safe only as 

s he has a friend or relative on 
school board Recently, in Papi- 
i County, two certified teachers 


+ all to have 


Gleaming Floors 


all the time — 


Its no trick a 


twelve years ot experience were 
ised a raise from seven hundred 
A job that fell 
int was given to a relative of the 
ird chairman at the higher figure 
eventeen-year-old girl who hadn't 


lars to a thousand 


rie beyond grade seven The pro- 
wial department of education caught 


nd of it and forced the local board 


fire the girl and raise the salaries of 
experienced teachers 









In many places the real enemy is 
iblic apathy In two hundred and 

communities in Manitoba the 
hools are operated by a_ provincial 


istee because local residents are not 


The back-breaking job of polishing floors by hand or with a 
clumsy, weighted brush is a thing of the past! The G-E Floor Polisher 


terested enough to hold a meeting with counter-rotating brushes does a speedy, gleaming job on 
id elect their own board In some 


aces public disinterest makes it pos 


hardwood, linoleum, and tile floors... right up to the baseboard, 


je for the same trustees to be ac 
laimed for ten, twenty and even thirty 


deep into corners, and close to furniture. All you do is guide it 


over your floors and two, fast-moving brushes do all the work, 


years 


The Thorny Separate Schools Ask your G-E dealer for a demonstration. 


Many trustees are not qualified to 
serve because of their poor cultural and 


om, 


educational background Their only " 
purpose seems to be in keeping down fe: 4 . Here's why the 
the tax rate like the stone-deaf G-E POLISHER 


British Columbia trustee who, for 
twenty years, voted against every 
proposal to extend the school’s services 
without understanding the issues in 
volved. Tom McMaster, of the Mani- 
toba Teachers’ Society, once told a 
rural board chairman, “‘Public-spirited 
citizens like yourself are the bastions 
f society.”’ The chairman rose from 
Ss seat in anger, shouting, “‘You can’t 
ill me that and get away with it!” 
But the thorniest problem in educa- | 
ion today is the separate-school issue. 
Roman Catholics have long believed 
heir children should be educated in | 


their own religious atmosphere. But 

mounting costs make the task of main- | 

ining these separate schools more | . 

lifficult every month. ss : 

[he problem differs in each province. | You just ° 

Ontario has a dual system of education: Wide 2 

both public and Roman Catholic **+It does all the work 
chools share in provincial grants and 


Roman Catholic citizens can choose to 
pay their taxes to support their own 
chool system. Theoretically, this 


hould work well. In practice, the | | — a EASY TO USE 


Roman Catholic schools are financially 
starved. In Ottawa ina recent year the | Because the two brushes rotate in 


public schools had $213 to spend on | ; opposite directions one exactly 
each child; the Catholics only $96 counter-balances the other. Elimi 

How does this happen in a com- nates tendency to run away which 
munity like Ottawa, where the popula- is Common in single brush machines. 


tion is more or less evenly divided on = ao aa at . 


religion? In the first place, many 
Roman Catholic families are not SNAP-ON BRUSHES 
AND BUFFING PADS 


supporting their school system. About 
eight percent of them are sending their 
children to public schools where, more 
frequently, there are kindergartens, 
special classes and other advantages. 
Catholic businessmen are also default- 
ing. Of 2,023 limited companies in 
Ottawa only one hundred paid their 
taxes to the separate schools. The 


“wit 
shy '| is so quick 


a 
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Two 5%-inch brushes are flat on the 
floor and the full weight of the machine 
—16 pounds—is on the brushes. An 
electric motor eliminates all the back- 
breaking labour by whirling the bristles 
over the floor at 600 revolutions pec 
minute. 

This rapid rotation of the bristles with 
all of its 16 pounds weight on them 
makes floors gleam in a hurry. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Polisher 


LIGHT TO CARRY 
Weighing 16 pounds, it is light enough 
to be carried easily from room to room 

yet heavy enough to do a lovely 
polishing job. 


GETS INTO CORNERS 
As the brushes rotate they flare out 
making it possible to polish deep 
into corners and close to base- 
boards, heavy furniture and rugs. 


Polishing brushes have finger pull attach- 
ments for easy removal... lamb's wool 
buffing pads that snap on to brushes— 
give that final high-gloss finish. 
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short Stories 


VERY NOW and then I come across one of 


those ads that assure me I can make easy 

pocket money by writing short stories, with 
a picture of some woman in Moncton who made a sale 
just last month 

I often fall for this, send a cheque, and soon I’m 
writing « story of my own. I always put it aside at 
about page eight, with a lot of respect for people wo 
can keep right on to the end. 

I’m not just sure where my trouble is, but I know 
it’s something to do with cigarettes. When I get a 
couple of people together in a room all I can do is 
have them look puzzled and do different things with 
cigarettes. Take this bit of dialogue, picked at 
random from a recent story of mine which I just 
burnt: 

Anne looked up and encountered John’s puzzled 
stare. His eyes looked tormented, puzzled, as if he 
were tormented, puzzled. She watched him butt his 
cigarette. 

**Anne?”’ 

“Veg?” 

“Did you mean that 

She took a cigarette from a package, lit it, and 
blew out the match. “Of course not. You know 
i didn’t.” 

John’s eyes searched her face. He looked puzzled. 
He watched Anne’s cigarette. ‘“Then —did you tell 
Tony that you were through?” 

Anne watched him through the smoke from her 
cigarette. ‘‘I—think so.”’ 

John lit another cigarette. “‘] don’t understand.”’ 
His eyes were haunted, tormented. 

Anne butted her cigarette 

This goes on for three pages 

Dialogue like this, however, isn’t my worst prob- 
lem. After all, I could have all my characters stop 
smoking. The real problem is having a story to tell 
I never have a story to tell, although I don’t realize 
this until I get well into the first scene. I think I have 
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a story to tell. I certainly have the desire to sell one 
But when it gets right down to it all I have is a 
husband and a wife who want to get divorced but 
can’t because of the children. All I have them doing 
is sitting looking at one another wishing they were 
divorced. Sometimes they pick up little objects 
around the room and, of course, they’re always 
lighting cigarettes and looking at one another. In 
real life this is what people do. 

I know one couple who have looked at one another 
for fifteen years wishing they were divorced. Some- 
times they pick up little objects around the room 
and, of course, they’re always lighting cigarettes 
and looking at one another. But obviously my story 
isn’t going to get anywhere unless I think of having 
them do something about it besides going around 
with a haunted, tormented expression. 

I can’t think of anything except to have her stand- 
ing around in an old bathrobe telling him her dreams 
She tells him that she faded into her father-in-law, 
and then that a lot of people that she doesn’t know 
came in and floated across the room, and then she and 
a statue got into a fight about a carrot. 

Or | have him sitting around making little marks 
on paper, lighting cigarettes and promising himself 
that he’s going to start cutting down on them to- 
morrow, trying to think of new expenses for his 
income tax, going into the bedroom and studying his 
chin in the mirror, looking at signs, jiggling change 
in his pants, and drinking malted milks. 

If I try to liven the story up I have them get 
caught in a storm. All my plots end with either a 
storm or a fire or a prize fight, and I always get a 
note saying that this is really two stories, if not 
three, and the next time I plan on'submitting my 
work would I please enclose a stamped self-addressed 
return envelope. 

The only other thing I can think of having my 
hero doing is to join the navy, which is what I feel 
like doing around page eight. >» 


By ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN Drawing by Duncan Vacpherson 
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Guardian Angel’s parish, Vancouver, 
located east of Stanley Park near 
English Bay. His school is attended by 
one hundred and twenty children and is 
supported by the monthly three-dollar 
payments made by their parents. He 
receives no grants from the city o1 
province. He pays eight hundred dol 
lars a year improvement tax. To make 
up the four-thousand-dollar annual! 
deficit Clinton’s parishioners conduct 
bingo games and whist drives and are 
now considering showing sixteen-mil 
limetre films His teachers are four 
Sisters of Charity of the Immaculate 
Conception. He'd like to have some lay 
teachers but he can’t afford them 

The British Columbia Catholic Edu 
cation Association has been formed to 
fight, at the provincial level, for the 
right to establish a separate-school 
system. Most politicians avoid the 
issue. “It’s too hot to handle,” says 
Father Clinton, who would like to see 
separate schools integrated with the 
public schools, as in the Maritime 
provinces. They would be taught by 
Roman Catholic certified teachers, fol 
low the provincial curricula and be 
provincially inspected. But the whole 
course would give the children a 
religious attitude “Such a_ step 
wouldn't destroy the 
system,’’ Clinton says 

Most British Columbians~ like the 
Vancouver Council of Women — dis 
agree. A city like Vancouver, they 
argue, has excellent schools open to all 
Any who want a particular religion 
taught should be prepared to pay for 
their own schools 


public school 


Newfoundland provides the best 
example of education conducted along 
purely denominational lines The 
Roman Catholics, Salvation Army, 
Church of England and the United 
Church each have their own system, 
complete with superintendents and 
Small settlements that 
can't afford to support one good school 


inspectors 


sometimes have two or three; in one 
square mile area there are 
In one community there are 
two two-room schools, each with sixty 


seven 


schools 


pupils, where grades one to eleven are 
taught. Each school has three grade 
eleven pupils About a quarter of 
Newfoundiand’s teachers leave the 
profession each year, the 
turnover in Canada. ‘They leave in 


highest 


sheer disgust,’’ explains an official of 
the Newfoundland Teachers’ Associa 
tion. ‘‘As long as all this duplication 
continues, our standards are bound 
to remain low.” 

The province of Quebec’s dual 
school system, on the whole, works out 
well. The head of the Roman Catholi 
and Protestant schools each has the 
title of deputy minister of education 
Public funds are apportioned on the 
basis of the number of pupils enrolled 

3oth systeras share provincial grants 
‘‘We’re embarrassed because the sepa 
rate schools in other provinces aren’t 
getting the same square deal,’ says 
Dr. Jim Paton, secretary of the Provin 
cial Association of Protestant teach- 
ers. However in places like Montreal 
many Jewish families feel that neither 
the Catholic nor the Protestant schools 
are true public schools. As a result, one 
out of every four Jewish children in 
Montreal attends a Jewish day school 

Sloppy administration and _ inade- 
quate financial backing can sabotage 
the efforts of the most skilful and 
best-intentioned teacher. The present 
weaknesses in our educational system 
have taken on a new urgency because 
of vastly increased enrollments and 
costs. If we fail to tackle our problems 
now then we’re guilty of turning our 
backs on our greatest potential asset 
an educated youth, prepared to make 
their full contribution to the nation’s 
health and welfare. 
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.. nothing else like the new 
Underwood's smooth, s-m-o-o-t-h 
touch ... the quiet, light 
action that makes your 
daily hour-after-hour 
typing effortless and 
easy... helps 
you turn out work that 


is a model of perfection. 


Underwood 
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More qualified typists are 
trained on Underwood typewriters 
than on any other make. 
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Underwood Typewriter in your own 
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The Shadow of the 
Duke of Windsor 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE I1 


he was packed off to Oxford, for an heir 
to the throne must have a rounded 
education. It was the beginning of a 
career that has been notable for its 
restlessness. And at both Dartmouth 
and Oxford the fact of his apartness was 
brought home to him in an annoying 
fashion. At Dartmouth, where he was 
nicknamed Sardine, he was beaten up 
periodically as a reminder that he was 
the same as everybody else. At Oxford, 
where he was called Pragger Wagger, 
he was ignored by his classmates so 
pointedly that he found himself almost 
without friends. “‘It was the very devil, 
as a kid,” he recalled some years later 

The war changed his life as it 
changed the lives of most of his genera- 
tion lo him it was a bittersweet 
experience for, though it brought him 
face to face with the frustrations of his 
position, it allowed him to mingle with 
the world on terms approaching the 
equality he longed for 

He made his famous appeal to 
Kitchener and Kitchener told him 
bluntly that princes could not fight in 
the lines for, though it would not hurt 
to have one killed, it would be un- 
He got 
to France in the end, where he was 


thinkable to have one captured 


watched and guarded almost as care 
fully as he had been in the palace 
until, with tears in his eyes, he cried out, 
‘I can’t stand it! I can't stand it! 
They won't let me take my chance! 
Then, as if to cap the insult, he was 
awarded the Croix de Guerre and 
Military Cross which he tried not to 
wear for he knew he hadn't earned 
them. Osbert Sitwell saw him at this 
period, “A very slight young figure 
with his extreme charm, his melancholy 
smile and angry eyes.”’ Fritz Ponsonby, 
that polished and observant courtier, 
who came over to France with George 
V, saw him too -a young man, silent 
and nervous before his father, speaking 
only when spoken to, weighing each 
word carefully before it was uttered and 
exhibiting a marked dislike for being 
kissed on both cheeks in the French 
manner. 

One day he came across a senior 
subaltern grousing because he had been 
in charge of fatigue duty for three days 
running. ‘“‘I seem to spend my life in 
supervising,’ the officer said. ‘‘You’re 
damn lucky,” the Prince replied. ‘I’ve 
spent all my life in being supervised.” 

But all the same the war matured 
him. ‘In those four years I mixed with 
men,’ he said in one of his better- 
known speeches. ‘In those four years 
I found my manhood.’ His car was 
struck by a shell just after he had left 
it and it brought home to him the 
strangely comforting realization that 
in the face of death at least, princes and 
commoners are on an equal footing. As 
the war ground slowly on he watched 
the Victorian Age crumble before his 
eyes. The gap between him and his 
Victorian parents widened. “I think 
my parents are the most old-fashioned 
couple in the world,” he remarked 
soberly one day. But he himself was 
anything but old-fashioned 

He became the symbol of everything 
that was dashing in the new era, and 
the memory of that smiling face and 
slight restless figure staring out of a 
hundred front pages still conjures up 
nostalgic visions of the tinseled Twen- 
ties. He seemed to be anywhere and 
everywhere: driving his golf ball in the 
shadow of the Great Pyramid in Egypt, 
riding a bucking bronco in Saskatche- 
wan, dancing with a drugstore girl in 
Panama, shooting elephants in Africa 


and tigers in India, beating the drums 
in a dance band on Long Island, 
dancing and smiling his way around the 
world and down the corridors of the 
decade. 

His father looked upon these gyra- 
tions with growing dismay. He was a 
man whose approach to public cere- 
mony was summed up in a single 
sentence: An aide suggested once that 
perhaps he might look more cheerful in 
the presence of large crowds; ‘‘We naval 
men never smile when on duty,” the 
King replied abruptly The idea of 
young David, running after a crippled 
soldier’s hat when it blew off in 
Toronto, skipping dances with his 
official hostesses in favor of younger, 
prettier, but usually less aristocratic 
girls and learning the Charleston in 
America, did not fit in with his own 
theories on how princes should behave 

The King’s grave disapproving face 
can be seen staring out behind the 
lines of a letter he wrote the Duke of 
York when he married’ Elizabeth 
3owes-Lyon in 1923: ““You have been 
so sensible and easy to work with and 
you have always been with me to 
listen to any advice and to agree with 
my opinions about people and things 
and I feel we have always got on very 
well together.”” And then, the bitter 
afterthought Very different to dear 
David.” 

For David was different. In a family 
fanatical about 
almost invariably late In a family 
obsessed by the minutiae of dress and 


punctuality, he was 


deportment, he was maddeningly casual 
George V wore a frock coat all his life 
and insisted that visitors coming to 
David turned 
up in the voluminous plus fours that 
became his trademark. Sometimes he 


see him wear one too 


seemed to be deliberately baiting his 
father. “‘My father doesn’t /ike me,” 
he would say to friends in his more 
contidential moments, and sometimes 
he would add: “Not at all sure I 
particularly like him.” 


Just ‘*‘To Be Let Alone’ 


The continual tours planned for him 
as the unofficial ambassador of his 
country contributed to the restlessness 
of his highly strung being. Queen Mary 
once remarked that if they kept up he 
would lose all his power of settling 
down. He had inherited the shyness 
and nervousness that is still a family 
characteristic of the Windsors. In 
public he was constantly fingering his 
tie and biting his underlip. In private 
he had a habit of squirming about in 
armchairs and tossing one leg over the 
side. His very relaxations had a 
restlessness about them for he found it 
difficult to sit still. He liked fast speed- 
boats, polo and steeplechasing. He 
liked to tap dance, play the bagpipes 
or strum on the ukelele. 

As he grew older, the constrictions of 
the royal task became more inhibiting. 
‘There is no use being Prince of Wales 
someday unless [ can do what I like,” 
he had said as a child. He was asked 
once what he would wish for if he could 
have anything he desired and he 
replied, ““To be let alone, if only for an 
hour.”” Someone once made a reference 
to his wealth whereupon he replied, 
‘Money? I'd give it all away, if I 
could, for a little freedom. How would 
you like to be stared at from morning 
till night, to be followed about, to be 
guarded, to have everything you do 
made public property?” As a boy he 
had said his first action as King would 
be to remove the checkreins from 
horses, for he thought them cruel. Now 
he felt the checkrein on himself. 

He seemed to be trying to prove he 
could do something on his own, some- 
thing that had nothing to do with his 
lineage or his inheritance. He learned 
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in making the appelation “Sir sound 
like a nickname. She listened carefully 
to what he had to say and, when she 
disagreed with him, did so boldly but 
charmingly “IT think that’s very 
naughty of you, Sir,” she told him on 
the telephone when, after he became 
King, he abolished the “Sandringham 
time’ established by his overpunctual 
grandfather and set all the clocks back 
half an hour 

It is not surprising that he quickly 
fell head over heels in love with her 
According to a well-confirmed but not 
videly known palace story he had been 


in love at least once before when, at 
the age of twenty-one, he had tried to 
marry a charming and_ attractive 
Englishwoman who was, unfortunately 
for him, a commoner. King, palace, 
and ministers had combined to oppose 
him. For the next decade a procession 
of foreign princesses were paraded 
figuratively past him like contestants 
at an Atlantic City beauty contest. But 
he had told his grandmother, as a child, 
that he would never marry except for 
love and he meant it. 

Wallis Simpson delighted him. She 
and Ernest Simpson made a threesome 
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with him which gave rise to the 
inevitable jest about ‘‘the importance 
of being Ernest.’’ The Prince had a 
propensity for overindulging in brandy. 
She cut him down to a single glass a 
day. He would come into her neat 
apartment on Portman Square and 
pour himself a drink and she would 
glide in, remove it easily from his hand, 
smile and say, “I think you've had 
yours for today, haven't you, Sir?” 
She catered to his nervous stomach. He 
ate little breakfast and his lunch usually 
consisted of an apple, a sandwich and 
some Vichy water. It soothed him at 
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Dept. C, P.O. Box 308, Montreal, Que. 
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the day’s end to arrive at her flat and 


sit down at her mirror-topped table 


with its pink china tea service to one 
of the delicately contrived meals she 
was noted for. The brook trout au 
beurre, the roast guinea hen, the pomme 
soufflé and créme brulle seemed chosen 
especially for him. After the baroque 
palace, everything seemed so neat and 
fragile: the consommé piping hot in 
cups of black Chinese lacquer with tiny 
lids, the salad crisp on crescent-shaped 
plates of delicate crystal. Later, when 
he was King, and she had moved, alone 
to her flat at Cumberland Terrace 
Regent’s Park, there was champagne 
from the palace’s well-stocked cellars 

Long before this he had become he! 
humble and obedient servant Al 
Biarritz, when she went to have her 
hair dressed, he followed her and sat 
with her as it was being dried At 
Kitzbihel, in the Austrian Tyrol, in 
1934 when he grew out of sorts she 
simply moved to another table and sat 
alone. He followed, with apologies, An 
eyewitness watched them board the 
train for Vienna on a frosty midnight 


the Prince, “‘looking slightly raffish,’ 
walking down the platform, Mrs 
Simpson just behind him. As they 


passed, her words came clearly through 
the crisp Tyrolean air: ‘‘For God’s sake 
put your hat on straight and don’t 
forget to take it off when you savy 
good-by to the mayor.” 

But, as the romance ripened ‘ 
complication terrifying in its potential) 
George V died The 
Prince standing by the bedside sud 
denly realized he was King when hi 
youngest and favorite brother George 
Duke of Kent, knelt before him and 
kissed his hand. He stumbled out of the 
room, laid his head on Queen Mary’s 
knees and cried out, “‘Mother, mothe: 
mother!” 


ties occurred 


He was King. Bathed in the throne 
fierce light, his romance and _ his life 
now became immensely involved. The 
high wall of palace protocol began to 
close in upon him and there was no day 
on which he was not conscious of it 
When he turned the clocks back at 
Sandringham and told the Beefeaters 
in the Tower they might cut off then 
beards, there were murmurs. When he 
cut short a garden party because of a 
rainstorm there were protests Phe 
spectac le of a King who dialed numbers 
and answered phone calls in person, and 
walked across the Mall in bowler hat 
and umbrella when his predecessor 
had taken the Daimler, did not sit to« 
easily with a parliament which had 
spent a hundred years perfecting it: 
own conception of what a constitutiona 
monarch should be 


The King’s own personality during 
these difficult months became itself 
increasingly difficult He began to 
discharge old servants and cut the 
salaries of his aides. At Balmoral he 
reduced the number of servants 
canteens from three to one. It was a 
bewildering change in a man who had 
once been famous for his prodigality 
It was said of him, as Prince, that 
people would line up to open the gates 
for him on the hunting field because he 
gave each a five-pound note Now 
here he was personally poring over the 
palace milk bills, trying to save tup 
pence on the bottles. In his own eyes 
he was a reformer, paring costs in mid 
depression. In palace eyes he was 
meddler. 

More and more the two lives that he 
was trying to lead one as King, the 
other as a man began to get in 
exorably mixed. His Buick would dart 
off at all hours toward Cumberland 
Terrace and the King could not be 
found. In Aberdeen there was a build 
ing to be opened. He turned the job 
over to the Duke of York, who was soon 
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take his place as King. He himself 
is meeting Mrs. Simpson 
And all the while the stage was being 
ct for the drama that 
Somehow the King felt he could keep 
Curtain down, that he could marry 
Ms. Simpson, make her his queen, or 
it least his wife, and stay on his throne. 
Yet surely an inner voice of common 
sense must have whispered to him that 
it could not be. It took every ounce of 
his stubborn resolve to have his way 


was to come. 


with as simple a matter as the profile 
on his stamps and coins. When it came 
to his own vacation he had to give 
way: he could not go to Italy: it would 
be undiplomatic at that moment in 
history How then could he hope to 
force the immensely complicated and 
difficult problem of marriage to a 


twice-divorced American commoner 


through the needle-eye of British 
morality and royal tradition? 
In the midlands, the seat of British 


respectability and conservatism, the 
Bishop of Bradford spoke and the Press 
broke its long self-imposed silence. In 
leet Street, the Jovian Times, which 
had been forging and reforging a care- 
fully phrased editorial thunderbolt for 
some days, prepared to cast it. Over 
the phone that night to the editor, 
Geoffrey Dawson, came the slow homey 
tones of Stanley Baldwin. He was 
phoning for the King, and not himself, 
the Prime Minister said: he was merely 
a post office passing on information: 
‘He asks if you are 
leader on the 
sermon, and if so would like advance 


going to have a 


Bishop of Bradford's 


proofs so that he may suggest any 
amendments that occur to him that 
he thinks might be fitting That is 


the end of the King’s message.” A 
Then again Baldwin's slow 
voice, slightly inc redulous: “You 
know, Geoffrey, the little man hasn’t 
of how this country is 


pause, 


the least idea 


governed!” 


\ Prisoner In His Cell 


moved swiftly to its 
His whole restless 


The drama 
inevitable climax. 
life seems, in retrospect, to have been 
moving relentlessly toward the single 
tragic that followed All his 
frustrations, his nonconformities, his 
rebellions, all the 
that sprang from the duplexity of his 
nstincts seemed to be distilled in the 
rucible of those seven days 

Che decision really in 
doubt. Since the days of the Reform 
sill there could be only one outcome in 
iny serious dispute between sovereign 
minister. 


week 


prodding doubts 


never 


was 


ind prime 
The King fretted his brief hour upon 


the stage. His grey preoccupied face, 
framed in the windows of his maroon 
Daimler, merely hinted at his inner 
urmoil Closer observers noted one 


»ihenomenon: he nervously ripped the 
irnation from his buttonhole every 
en minutes and substituted a 
me. But one night he walked to his 
oom with his legal adviser Sir Walter 
Monckton and prepared for bed. “I'll 
eave you now, Sir,’”’” Monckton said. 
No, Walter, stay with me awhile,” 
the King replied. The two sat there 
in silence, Monckton in a chair, the 
King in his bed. Then, suddenly, the 
King buried his face in his hands and 


fresh 


began to cry 

On one of his final mornings his 
valet called him and remarked that the 
lights were still burning in his room. 
‘Isn’t that quite normal for a prisoner 
in his cell?”’ the King asked 

Wallis Simpson, her face veiled, her 
slender body enveloped in furs, had 


already left the country and was 
speeding across France in a_ black 
Buick, pursued by journalists. Bald- 


win’s stocky figure dominated the foot- 
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lights. The pugnacious Churchill and 
the wizened Beaverbrook who had 
sprung to the King’s side had both 


retired. The tall brooding 
Cosmo Lang, Archbishop of Canter 
bury, with his grave eagle’s face waited 
in the wings to have the word 

At long last the King spoke The 
listened and sighed All his 
life this man who now quarreled with 


figure of 


last 


country 


his destiny had been seeking a chance 
to show what he was made of. Finally 
dramatically, the chance had come 
Had he taken it? The King undoubt 


edly thought he had Most of his 
countrymen disagreed 

For a week the land had held its 
breath. Trade suffered a relapse. One 
book publisher’s sales dropped to on 
eventh 
Now the wheels began to turn 
The faded and the 
popular songs took their place on the 
“Love in Bloom,” *“These 
Foolish Things Remind Me of You.” 

At 5 a.m. of a cold morning § the 
King was now a Duke 
into the harbor of Boulogne with his 
cairn terrier under his arm In Eng 
land the shy bowler-hatted figure of 
his brother was already picking up the 
reins of monarchy, initiating the end 
small talk, reviewing the 
berless troops, shaking the countless 
hands and performing the 
tasks of varying boredom that are 
the lot of the sovereign And vet, 
of the two brothers, it is probable that 
in the end, it was the elder who was 
the more bored. He kept asking for 
a job to do, but the best that could 
be found was on an obscure possession 
in the Caribbean, where he too could 
shake hands, but 
to quite the same purpose 


Unemployment increased 
again 
memorable words 


wireless 


slipped 


who 


less num 


various 


unnumbered neve! 

In some future era his story will be 
told and retold. Plays will be written 
about the King who gave up his throne; 
definitive 
Today, at 


novels, movie scripts his- 
tories, nostalgic 
fifty-eight, he is 
figure than a 
curiosity, roaming restlessly across the 
Atlantic and back again His face 
still appears in the public prints, but 
His slight form 


Paris 


romances 
less of a_ historical 


sort of international 


he smiles less today 
is occasionally seen dancing in a 
nightclub, or airing the Duchess’ dogs 
Pookie, Preezie, Gremlin, Bundles and 
Yackie along Park Avenue 

ally he had to deny 

suggestions that he and his 
are on the brink of divorce. Few doubt 


Occasion 
has 


published 
Duchess 


the denials; for whatever else comes 
these two must stay in love forever 

Occasionally he pays a lone visit to 
the country over which he _ briefly 


reigned Here he sees his mother 
Queen Mary, who is still fond of him 
and here he periodically brings up the 
question of his Duchess being received 
at court But the answer is always a 
stubborn ‘“‘no.’’ The Duke described 
one of these interviews to a friend 
“How can you expect me to receive 
who has two other living 
husbands?”’ Queen Mary had 

‘Really, mother,”’ replied the Duke 
‘What bump 
them both off?” 

Her answer is unrecorded 
not refer to the Duchess by name, nor 


a woman 
said. 
me to do 


do you want 


She does 


do the rest of the court But above 
her mantelpiece she still keeps a picture 
of her exiled son It does not show 
him as Duke of Windsor, or as King 
Edward VIII, but as he was in those 
nostalgic days when as Edward, Prince 
of Wales. the country was at his feet, 


the asking 
around the 


the world see med his for 


and romance lay just 


corner © 


END OF PART TWO 
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Toilet bowl stains 7 
Kemove them 
with SANI-FLUSH 


Stains in your toilet bowl are cleaned 
with no trouble when you use Sani 
Flush. At the same time the bowl is 
disinfected. Just follow directions on 
the can. 

Toilet bowl stains are apparent in 
many soft water areas. You should 
use Sani-Flush at least twice each 
week to keep the bowl clean. 

Made in Canada. Distributed by 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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a mild fragrance 


There’s a bonny land a-beckoning... 
rich in hospitality to warm the cockles 
of your heart...with elbow room 


for all who come to share its quiet, 

unspoiled beauty... its picturesque 

customs...its gay resorts...its 
unerowded highways. Fair and friendly 
Nova Seotia...cradle of Canadian 
history ...land of Evangeline. The 
enchanting story of this sea-condi- 
tioned summer wonderland . . . maps, 
facts, places to stay...is told in 
colorfully-illustrated literature which 
is yours for the asking. 
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You Can’t Beat Kelly’s 
Bear Grease 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26 





The trader regards the new President 
as a hot prospect by reason of his re- 
ceding hair line, 
official connection. 

The old label which Kelly used 
was revised “at the suggestion of the 
U.S. Government.” Now his stuff 
goes out by mail in eight-ounce glass 
jars bearing this typewritten label: 
KELLY CHAMANDY’S PURE 
BEAR GREASE A VITALIZING 
GREASE REDUCED FROM 
POWERFUL BLACK BEARS 
KILLED IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF NORTHERN ONTARIO. He 
charges a dollar-fifty a jar. 

Kelly says now that he can safely 
claim only that this is the stuff that 
keeps four - hundred - pound animals 
alive when they sleep five months of 
the year in hibernation. But, when he 
encounters the more vociferous type of 
sceptic, he squints one black eye, fixes 
the unbeliever with the other and de- 
mands: “Have you ever seen a bald- 
headed Indian?”’ 

The implication is that Indians don’t 
get bald because they use the grease 

| for hairdressing as well as for cooking. 
Yet, in the next breath, Kelly will tell 
you that maybe it’s impossible for 
Indians to be bald. ‘Indians don’t fret 
about the future,’’ he says. ‘“‘If worry 
is a cause for baldness, maybe that’s 
| why an Indian has his hair.” 

Sportsmen use Chamandy’s product 
for greasing fishing lines and farmers 
|use it for greasing harness and boots. 
| It keeps leather remarkably soft and 
pliable and is excellent waterproofing. 
It will not freeze in the _ bitterest 
weather and trappers prefer it for 
| greasing their traps. 

Worldwide veneration for the grease 
is indicated by the demands Kelly gets 
from Chinese who use it as both an 
internal and external medicine. How- 
ever, when a Chinese has a chance to 
| get at a bear, the grease is a secondary 
| consideration. 

‘**He will travel a hundred miles to get 
the left forepaw and the gall bladder,” 
Kelly says. ‘‘He makes a medicinal 
soup of the paw—though why it has to 
be the left one I don’t know. He uses 
the green fluid in the gall bladder as 
| flavoring in food and, in its pure state, 
|as a medicine which he seems to think 
| has the same power that a white man 

thinks penicillin possesses.” 


irrespective of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Boots For A Bear’s Belly 


It’s probable that Kelly knows more 
about bears than anyone else in Can- 
ada. He saw his first as a boy of six, 
while he was being carried in a pack- 
|sack on an Indian’s back toward the 
| site of the town of Cochrane, where his 

father established the first store. He 
| has slain grizzlies in the Rockies and 
|accompanied Eskimos on spear-hunts 
of polars at Hudson Bay. He has 
killed scores of blacks and once en- 
gaged in a wilderness wrestling match 
| with a full-grown beast. 

| ‘That happened north of Cochrane, 
|while he was on a spring fur-buying 
trip with an Indian employee. To 
| cross a swollen stream he jumped from 
a high rock to a ledge at the bank. Too 
late, he saw beside him on the ledge a 
bear eating a fish. 

“The rock was too high to go back. 
I had to pass over the spot occupied by 





to show how he and the bear grappled 
and rolled about the ledge for half 
minute. The finale is punctuated by a 
vigorous kick in the air, as he tells how 
he hurled the bear into the stream by 
pile-driving two hob-nailed boots into 
its belly as he lay flat on his back. His 
injuries were a torn shirt and a few 
scratches. 

He pauses for breath, then adds as 
an afterthought: “Say, don’t believe 
that story about a bear fishing by 
standing watch over a stream and 
knocking the fish from the water by a 
sweep of its paw. A bear dives right in 
to get a fish.’ 

Quite apart from his unique avoca- 
tion, Kelly Chamandy is a fascinating 
personality A Syrian, his Christian 
name is a tribute to an Irish family at 
North Bay who had _ befriended his 
immigrant father and mother. His 
father, A.. K. Chamandy, began as a 
peddler in North Bay and ultimately 
owned twenty-two stores and trading 
posts in northern Ontario and north- 
western Quebec. 

Much of Kelly’s life has been devoted 
to competition against the Hudson’s 
Bay Company His personal battle 
with the HBC ended in disaster when 
his boat, the Kitiwake, was wrecked 
in James Bay with a cargo worth thirty- 
five thousand dollars. Kelly emerged as 
a hero, credited with saving the lives 
of his wife and infant son and three 
Indian crew members. Six months 
later his home at Moosonee burned to 
the ground and he joined the RCAF. 
He got started again at Ramore with a 
stake of one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. 

Kelly’s manufactory is located on 
Highway 11, about half a mile from 
Ramore’s outskirts. It is no palace. 
Large signs, painted fairly expertly by 
Kelly himself, scream REAR GREASE, 
BEAR MEAT, BEAVER MEAT. 
Though he’s licensed by the Ontario 
Department of Lands and Forests to 
handle muskrat and raccoon too, he 
says muskrat are too small to bother 
with and it’s too far north for raccoons. | 
Another large sign declares: 

| 


SEE THE ONLY TEAM OF 
UNBORN HUSKY PUPS IN 
THE WORLD. 


Kelly got these from an Eskimo on 
the Belcher Islands who removed them 
from a bitch which had been killed. 
The Eskimo mounted the perfect little 
figures on a board, made harness for 
them and a sleigh, and carved a little 
man to drive the Lilliputian team. 

During the past summer, the ex- 
terior of Chamandy’s place was adorned | 
by a huge bearskin which appeared to 
be growing a set of antlers. Kelly had | 
nailed the antlers near the top of the 
hide just because it was a handy spot | 
to put them. Some Americans, to| 
whom Kelly enjoys telling the most 
fantastic yarns he can conjure, entered 
the store and asked if the bear had the 
horns when alive. Kelly said gravely 
that was the way the pelt was brought 
to him by Chief Gabriel Whiteduck, an 
Indian who roams the nearby bush. 
The tourists went outside and photo- 
graphed each other in front of the hide 
as the burly trader tittered behind a | 
window. Small hoaxes of this kind | 
make life worth living, he claims. 

But there is nothing hoaxy about his | 
bear grease. I have known him fairly | 
well for more than five years and I 
think he would sooner lose his right 
arm than dilute the grease with ordi- 
nary fat. The opportunity for deceit is 
almost limitless, for the pungent bear 


| 
| 
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OWN A PRINTING PRESS. Print for 
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The CHOREMASTER Tractor takes 
work out of lawn and garden 
chores year ‘round. Anyone can 
operate this compact, powerful 
tractor. One multi-purpose 
CHOREMASTER quickly becomes 
a low-cost power mower, cultiva- 
tor, snowplow or sickle bar. 


x Please send free literature to M-4-1-63 the bear. As I stepped forward it extract could be mixed one to four with Conatien Ciena 
Name lunged at me,”’ he recalls. An energetic lard without much detectable differ- 
StRKet storyteller, Kelly leaps across the floor ence, and his business would be multi- ¥. MARLEY & SONS, LTD. 
| Si: ee of his store to illustrate how the bear _ plied fourfold. 198 Laughton Ave. 


New York Office: 247 Park Ave. New York 17, N.Y. leaped, then hurls himself on the floor “‘When I say it is bear grease, it is Toronto 9, Ontario 
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ir grease,” Kelly declares, 

nhrust. 

irs if they want 
rease when it 

Getting the 
simple: you need a bear, 
tub, a fire, and some bottles to put the 
stuff into. There’s up to seventy-five 
pounds of pure fat on a mature bear at 
the end of a summer in which the blue 
berry crop has been good. The fat is in 
i thick layer just under the skin. It is 
sometimes four inches thick on 
side of the backbone. Generally the fat 
is scraped off and reduced to grease at 
the spot where a bear is killed. How- 
ever, settlers frequently drive up to the 
Chamandy establishment with whole 
their trucks. Then Kelly re- 
himself and butchers the 


But it is pure bear 
leaves here.” 
grease is” relatively 


a large wash 


ore A h 


bears in 
duces the fat 
meat. 

He claims he has standing orders for 
five thousand pounds of bear meat at 
all times. He charges thirty-five cents 
1 pound for it. He sells the untanned 
pelts across the counter or by mail for 
prices up to twenty-five dollars. 

The chief customers for the meat are 
Canadiens who drive over from Quebec 
to get it. However, many district 
people like it too. Some farm families 
buy entire carcasses, which they butcher 
throughout the winter in the same man- 


ner as steers. Sportsmen’s clubs in 
southern Ontario and the eastern 
United States order the meat for 


banquets. 

“A tender roast of young bear is good 
feed,’’ Kelly declares. ‘It’s a lot like 
young pork.” 


Bear Chops for Milquetoasts 


Kelly’s beaver-meat season begins in 
December toward the close of the bear- 
meat season and carries through till 
April. Last year he handled almost two 
hundred beaver carcasses, which also 
retail at thirty-five cents a pound 

Kelly was an interested observer 
recently as some city butchers tried to 
sell horse meat to Canadian housewives. 
He claims that the reason most of them 
failed was psychological 

‘People didn’t like eating a friend 
ind servant of man. It’s different with 
bear,’’ Kelly says. “‘Eating bear appeals 
to the atavistic impulses. Some of my 
best customers are meek and mild little 


men I think they revel in the idea 
they are devouring a creature regarded 
is a ferocious enemy~ which a bear is 


not. He’s more of a pest.” 

Harvesting bears is a seasonal occu- 
mation. They sleep all winter In 
pring they come out of hibernation in 
uch a scrawny state it’s not profitable 
o handle them. Midsummer and fall, 

feeding conditions have been good, 
s the boom period. 

Kelly himself doesn’t hunt 
september an Ontario game regula- 
tion prohibits any person from carrying 


until 


rifle in the bush till Sept. 1. Bears 
vere so numerous near Ramore last 
ear a movement got started to ask 


brogation of the law. Many women 
efused to go blueberry-picking through 
ear of meeting the animals face to face 

From September through to the 
ibernation period early in November 
Kelly labors long hours butchering and 
bottling his product. He does the 
skinning and degreasing with the assist- 
ince of his fifteen-year-old son, Monte, 
in a clearing in the nearby bush. It 
takes him about four hours to skin a 
grown bear and scrape away most of 
the fat clinging to the hide. Then he 
uspends the carcass from a tree and 
crapes the rest of the fat into a wash- 
tub. Then the fat is reduced to grease 
‘ver a wood fire. The odor can be 
ilmost felt a couple of hundred yards 
iway. “Breathing in that bear smell is 
what makes me strong,”’ says Kelly 
with a wink. But the bulk of his grease 
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jaw 
“They can use it to grease 


comes to him by rail and truck from 


Indians, farmers and trappers, who 
pack it in five-gallon pails 
Kelly handles about a dozen live 


cubs each year, which he sells to resort 
He says a bear in the bush is 
harmless but that 
dangerous because familiarity breeds 
man He doesn’t keep 
any on his own premises. Several years 
ago, near Sault Ste. Marie, a bear car 
ried away a small child and ate part of 
its body. Kelly thinks the killer was a 
bear which had 
“The proper way to dispose of a tame 


operators 
tame bears become 


contempt for 


tame been released 
bear is to shoot it dead in its cage It 
is folly to 


informs the purchasers of his cubs 


turn loose a captive,” he 

He advises sportsmen that the sim- 
plest and most effective way to shoot a 
black bear is to stand watch at any of 
a dozen municipal dumps in northern 
Ontario. The animals turn up in large 
numbers to the 
Dumps at lumber camps, particularly 
where the bodies of dead 


feed in evenings 
horses have 
been dragged, are even better 

‘Hunting blacks is a pushover. It is 
the polars and the grizzlies which are 
a man’s job,” he declares 

He was once traveling with the late 
Jack Panquist, also a 
Panquist’s boat, the Venture, along the 
coast of North Twin Island in 
James Bay Aboard were 
Wetaltuk and two of Wetaltuk’s sons 
Eskimos who live at Fort Hope Island 
The natives sighted a large bear with a 
cub on the shore and asked the trader 
to put in They got off with three of 
their dogs. The stark duel which fol 
lowed lasted about twenty minutes 


free trader, in 
east 


George 


“A polar bear always lunges to the 
left,’ Kelly The 
Eskimos timed their thrusts for this 
which they knew would 
occur. Panquist and I sweated as we 
watched from the ship The bear 
seemed to be on one man, then another 


begins the story. 


movement 


but always the dogs leaped in in time 
The courage of the little men 
the white monster fantasti It 
was finally killed by who 
propped the butt of his spear into the 
When the 


man 


before 
was 


old George 


ground as the bear charged 
animal was eight feet distant, the 
swung the spear toward its chest. The 
bear impaled itself on a blade two and 
a half feet long and smashed the haft 
The sons 


The 


with the force of the charge 

ran after the ind killed it 

three laughed like madmen.” 
The shelves of Chamandy *s store are 


cub 


sometimes loaded with Eskimo handi 
work which is shipped to him by Pan 
quist’s widow at Fort George and by 
trader George Papp at Richmond Gulf 
They range from and 
parkas to tiny stone and bone carvings 
Ke lly goes 
to James Bay twice a year on buying 
expeditions. He claims the Eskimo is 
more gifted than the Indian in the use 
of his hands and can exactly copy any 
thing he sees just once. As proof, the 
trader cites a well-known incident back 
in the twenties when George Wetaltuk 
carved a bearing for an aircraft from a 
walrus tusk and the plane flew back to 


sealskin boots 


of exquisite craftsmanship 


Moosonee 

Kelly got to James Bay from Coch- 
rane at the same at which the 
Ontario Northland Railway was built 
He had stores, consecutively, at Island 
Falls, Coral Rapids, Moose’ River 
Crossing and Moosonee, always at the 
end of the then head of rail. Earlier he 


pace 


had four outpost stores at Hudson 
Gold Pines, Narrow Lake and Red 
Lake. They were built during the Red 


Lake gold rush He brought in his 
supplies by canoe and dog team 
When he went to Gold Pines to start 
his store there, he slept the first night 
with a corpse. He had reached the 
small camp about midnight in thirty- 


below-zero weather. The place was in 
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*... there shall be ONE 
old and ONE shepherd” 









Jim Brown read these words in the 
Gospel of St. John and was deeply 
disturbed. 

Elsewhere in his Bible...in the 
Epistle to the Ephesians ... he noted the 
exhortation of St. Paul that there be 
One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.” 

“Where,” he asked Father Crane, “is 
this unity of which the Bible speaks? 
How is anyone to know which is ‘the 
one Fold the one Faith the one 
Baptism, when Christ's followers are 
divided into hundreds of denominations, 
many holding conflicting beliefs?” 

The priest agreed that good and sin- 
cere people are indeed confused by the 
claims and counter-claims of a divided 
Christianity. Instead of traveling on a 
single highway clearly marked with the 
words: “Come — follow me,” they find 
themselves wandering in a network of 
roads with signs pointing in all di- 
rections 

“But how,” Jim persisted, “can the 
average person know what to do? When 
doctrinal claims contradict one another 
how am I to know which is right and 
which is wrong?” 

A study of Christian history, Father 
Crane replied, will provide a_ better 
answer for the troubled and confused 
than would a study of conflicting creeds 

“History will tell you, Jim,” the priest 
went on, “that Christ proclaimed His 
intention to establish a Church, with 
Peter as its head and the other Apostles 
as its bishops. History further tells us 
that this is the Catholic Church, which 
was established during the time of the 
Apostles, with Peter as its first leader 
— the first Pope.” 

The Mass, Father Crane continued, 
was the central act of public worship in 


SUPREME 


the early Church, as it is today. There 
were seven Sacraments for the early 
Christians — seven for Catholics the 


world over today. Catholics of 1,900 
years ago confessed to a priest, and they 
do so today. Catholics believed then, as 
now, that Baptism removes original sin 
that matrimony is a Sacrament, not 
just a civil ceremony...that bishops 
and priests receive their powers through 
a Sacrament instituted by Christ 
“Many people,” Father Crane con- 
cluded, “are either uninformed or mis- 
informed about the Catholic Faith. They 
would, in many cases, want to be 
Catholics if they knew the truth. So all 
and all other sin- 


that we ask of you 
cere people ... is that you investigate — 
that you learn for yourself what the 
Catholic Church teaches and what 
Catholics, since the days of the Apostles, 
have sincerely believed.” 






If you want to know why 
Christ’s followers are no 
longer united in “ONE 
fold’”’...under “ONE Shepherd”... write today 
for our free pamphlet describing the 16th 
Century upheaval which gave birth to the 
divided Christianity of our times. Write today 
...ask for Pamphlet No. MM-39. 
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To Amateur And Experienced Gardeners ! 


Now ov can get on a money-bock guarantee, the ONE book you need to tel! vou, in plain everyday 
language, EVERYTHING you need know about practical gardening If you are not completely satisfied 


with this book—return it within 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 


This BIG book is packed full of easy-to-apply information together with detailed pictures and diagrams 
showing you how to gorden effectively. Written by a practical gardener in clear 
that any beginner can use it ond make rapid progress with his gorden 

The Complete Book of GARDEN MAGIC is virtually 
Make this years gardening completely successful by sending $3.95 NOW with mailing instructions to 


HOME BOOK SERVICE, Dept. CH-3-52, 210 Dundas Street W., Toronto 2, Canada. 


5 days, in good cond 


tion and postpaid, for a fu refund 


mple language, so 


a self-teaching home study course in gardening 











darkness and, as is the custom in the 
bush, he went from tent to tent till he 
found a vacancy beside a heavy sleeper 
in a two-man tent. Kelly threw down 
his sleeping bag and climbed in. His 
tent partner didn’t budge in the morn- 
ing and the trader went for breakfast 
without disturbing him. Kelly dis- 
covered at the cook tent the man had 
been killed the day before by a bull- 
dozer. 

Transporting the victim’s body back 
to civilization the next day in an old 
Jenny plane posed an engineering prob- 
lem. The corpse was frozen stiff in a 
full-length posture and wouldn't fit into 
the open cockpit in the customary sit- 
ting position. 

“There was one suggestion that it be 
lashed outside on the skis,’’ Kelly re- 
members. ‘But finally it was wedged 
into the cockpit in a semi-erect posi- 
tion. It spent the trip out peering over 
the pilot’s shoulder.” 

Kelly quickly provided serious com- 
petition to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany when he arrived at James Bay, 
for he had a way with Indians acquired 
in boyhood at Cochrane. He made a 
practice of never giving credit to the 
natives, nor of grubstaking them. But 
he offered slightly higher prices when 
they brought in the catch 

**This made the Hudson's Bay people 
chew their fingernails down to the 
wrist Sometimes they gave four 
hundred or five hundred dollars’ credit 
to a man which they expected to get 
back when he brought in his furs. But 
instead of trading at the HBC post at 
Moose Factory he would sneak across 
the Moose River to sell his furs to me.” 

Kelly courted and won Frances 
Pullen, daughter of the railway section 
foreman at Moosonee. A tall woman 
with smiling grey eyes, she learned the 
fur business under his tutelage He 
claims that today she is a better judge 
of fur than he is. When he erected his 
three buildings in the Ramore district 
his wife acted as carpenter's helper 

Kelly bought the Kitiwake, a former 
fishing boat, to expand his warfare with 
the HBC by getting into coastal ports 
in the spring. He made numerous suc- 
cessful voyages, then disaster struck 
onacalm July morning a few hours out 
of the Moose River A gale raced in 
from the north, churning the seas to 
mountainous size. They tried to get 
back to the mouth of the Moose and 
the motor failed. Two anchors wouldn't 
hold the thirty-six-foot craft and it was 
heaved onto a shoal 

“The waves towered fifty and sixty 
feet above us,”’ Mrs. Chamandy says 
“We would be thrown high in the air, 
then would come down on the rocks 
with a sickening crunch The three 
Indians said we were finished. The 
boat was breaking up, but Kelly un 
lashed a seventeen-foot canoe and got 
us all to get in it on the deck. I lay 
on the bottom with the baby in my 
arms, a tarpaulin over us. Kelly stood 
on the deck at the bow of the canoe. 
When the next wave came he gave a 
great shove and we were clear of the 
wreck.” 

The paddles had been washed away 
and the canoe drifted at random all that 
day and the next night before the 
storm abated. They got ashore not far 
from the river’s mouth, then used poles 
to get back to Moosonee. Mrs. Cham- 
andy was expecting another baby at 
the time. When she went south to have 
it, their home burned at Moosonee 

“That is the way my life goes,”’ says 
Kelly philosophically. ‘“Things go well, 
then there is bad luck. But they are on 
the uptrend now. It looks as though 
they'll continue that way so long as 
there are bald heads and aching backs 
in the country.” 

Kelly, by the way, is getting to be as 
bald asa badger. »% 
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the 1952 budget and our tax cuts 
would have taken place last summer 
In that event the election would have 
come last fall 

It’s only fair to add that this 
treatment last year would have done 
great damage, and there is no evidence 
of similar damage now. The Defense 
Department would like to have had 
more money this year than the two 
billions it is getting, but service peopl 
admit that they are getting everything 
they really need. 

They could have, and would have 
built a lot more married quarters 
and a lot more chapels. They could 
have, but wouldn’t have 
lot more serving forks and neckties and 
aluminum teapots (They shudder 
at the very thought But they admit 
that they are getting about as much 
“hard goods’’—guns, planes, tanks 
as money can buy for them in 1953 
Canada will be producing as many as 
her arsenals will produce; if money 


bought a 


were voted to produce more, it could 
not be spent. 

Does this mean Canada’s defense 
effort is as big as it could be? 

Certainly not. The United States is 
carrying a defense load which is more 
than double the Canadian by any 
standard you want to use. The United 
States has about twelve times our 
population and eighteen times our 
income, but the United States is spend 
ing twenty-eight times as much money 
on defense and has thirty-five times as 
many men in uniform 

However, Canada has as big a force 
as she could hope to maintain by the 
voluntary system, and no_ political 
party will advocate conscription No 
political party will oppose tax cuts, 
either. That’s why the interesting 
question of where Mr. Abbott found 
the money is unlikely to be discussed in 
the coming campaign. 


When you sit down to make a list 
of major election issues, you find there 
really aren’t very many 

Of course the two old parties 
have fundamental issues with the two 
younger parties It’s interesting to 
notice that this year, for the first time 
the Liberals are deigning to fight back 
against Social Credit 
Abbott described his surplus for tax 


propaganda 


reduction as ‘‘a real social dividend 
not one that has been conjured out of 
thin air.”” The CCF will try to make an 
national health 
though the Liberals have paid no 
attention so far 

But nothing short of a 
miracle, or deluge, could put either 
Social Credit or the CCF in power. The 
real fight, as always, lies between the 
Liberals and the Conservatives; the 


issue of insurance 


political 
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This Magazine. . . 


please send it to a member of 
the armed forces serving over- 
seas. If you know no one in 
the services, enquire locally if 
some organization is collect- 
ing magazines for shipment. 
In most areas some organiza- 
tion is performing this valu- 
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eal issues, if any, are the ones which 
livide those ancient foes 
Of course there is that hardy peren 

nial, dominion-provincial relations. Ap- 
parently it’s still a hot issue in Quebec, 
where Premier Duplessis has thought 

fully set up a royal commission on the 
subject to coincide with the federal 
election campaign. Prime Minister 
St. Laurent thought it worth arguing 
length when he an- 
swered George Drew in the debate on 
the speech from the throne Doug 
Abbott devoted three and a half pages 
to it in the budget speech, almost as 


at considerable 


much space as he gave to income and 
corporation taxes. 
Outside Quebec, 


who seems to be interested in 


though, the only 
person 
dominion-provincial relations is George 
Other admit 


Drew Conservatives 
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MACLEAN’'S 
privately that they find the topic a 
hideous bore and they are convinced 


And 
since there is no real question in any 
mind but that Quebec will 
St. Laurent, the dominion 
provincial becomes somewhat 
icademic. 


the average voter feels the same 


party’s 
go for 


issue 
Then there are local issues like the 
South Saskatchewan dam, and regional 
like farm price 
subsidies, these will be hotly argued, 
but they are not differences of principle. 
Chey matters on which the “ins” 
take one side and the take the 
other; if the Liberal and Conservative 
parties were to exchange places they 
would probably exchange policies. It 
would be the Liberals who would advo- 
ite more spending and lower taxes, 
ind the Conservatives who would point 
sut that you can’t have it both ways 
The real issue the 
parties is the simple one of competence. 
Each would steer the country toward 
the same ends by very similar means. 


issues supports or 


are 
“outs” 


between major 


Each contends it is able to do so more 
efficiently than the other 
problem is to decide which is right 

On this critical battleground the 
Conservatives’ best ammunition is, of 
course, in the Currie Report and the 
\uditor-General’s Report. George S 
“general breakdown 
and 


The voter’s 


Currie’s charge of 
in administration, 
iccounting,”” and of extravagance by 
those “higher up,” is very heavy cam- 
paign artillery. 

It will be difficult if not impossible 
for the Liberals to establish their most 
ffective defense against this charge. 


supervision 
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Under 
accept 


our politicians must 

for what civil 
servants do, and properly so. In actual 
fact, though, ‘‘administration” is the 
direct responsibility not of the Minister 
Brooke Claxton, but of the Deputy 
Minister or permanent head of National 


system, 
responsibility 


Defense, C. M. Drury 

Bud Drury has an excellent reputa- 
tion in Ottawa for ability and hard 
work. One senior civil servant, who has 


had a chance to observe many depart 
ments at close range, rates Drury the 
best deputy minister National Defense 
has had in the past twenty-five years, 
and one of the best in the whole govern 


However, that’s a 


ment service 
matter of opinion. The real point is 
that Drury is the permanent, non- 


administrative head of the 
If the Conservatives oust 


political, 
department 
the Liberals next fall he will be serving 
Major-General Pearkes, VC, 
in the same capacity as he now serves 
srooke Claxton. Together they would 
continue to grapple with the problem 
of maintaining efficiency at all levels of 
shifting, expanding 
difficult 


(;,eorge 


i huge, sprawling, 


organization. It’s a problem 


in any business 


This point was brought home to me 
recently by a friend who has spent most 
of his life in the 
though not in National Defense 
this friend 
Maclean's as a Christmas present. Last 
Christmas, to annoyance, the 
magazine stopped coming. He checked 
the donor, found that the 
scription had renewed as 
without change of address, and wrote a 
mildly indignant letter to Maclean's 

In due course he form 
letter from the Adjustment 
of our Subscription Department, which 


service 


government 


vears has been getting 


his 


with sub 


been usual 


received a 
Division 


said in part 


Would you please be patient for 
little longe here is why 
Over 100,000 subscriptior e mn 
going through our Fulfilme Div 
I i 1 ilthough N¢ ( iS¢ 
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My friend was delighted with this 
document He sent it to me, with a 


covering letter as follows 

“it that the attached 
circular is the most illuminating com- 
ment it would be possible to find, by 
sheer accident, on the only really signi 
ficant disclosures made in the Currie 
Report about the Army Works Services. 

“What Mr. Currie 
that the Army did not 
bookkeepers to keep its records tidy 
and up-to-date. But apparently the 
Army was doing its instead of 
merely sending out a printed circular 
that it even 


seems to me 


discovered was 


have enough 


best. 


to explain was no use 
trying 

“Personally I am quite willing to 
accept their explanation and do not ask 
to have Mr. Currie investigate the 
whole of the Maclean-Hunter Publish- 
ing Company's operations, despite the 
fact that I was gravely embarrassed at 
the January Ist or 
numbers of Maclean’s 


not recely ing 
January 15th 
until February Ist 

‘I do not suggest that any investiga- 
tion be made into the facts of my case, 
but . it rather suggest that 
for some reason or other there has been 
a general breakdown of the organiza- 
tion of the Adjustment Division of the 
Subscription Department, or perhaps 


does 


of the whole department, or even of 


somewhere higher up.” 


Tou he 3 old boy. * 
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Highly radiant bowl-shaped flame 
sweeps the hearth and sidewalls of 
the furnace. Radiant heat is ap- 


plied instantly to all the major 
heating surfaces. No concentrated 
h it spot; no long warm-up per od 
Quick heat means both comfort 
and economy) 


You can have this Iron Fireman Vortex oil 
burner installed in your furnace a] or vour 
‘ a 4 
boiler ie at once and start saving plenty 
of oil for vears and vears. Or vou can have a 
a , ° ry). 
complete Iron Fireman heating unit | for 
warm air, steam or hot water, with the radiant 
Vortex burner 4w7/t iz. Years of use in thou- 


sands of homes have established the Vortex oil 


burner as a truly remarkable fuel saver. Send 


coupon for more information. 
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UNDER THE CLOAK OF JUSTICE 











Canadians are indebted to Maclean's 
for portraying the sombre events that 
have taken place in Louiseville, P.Q 
(What The Strike Did to Louiseville, 
Feb. 15). 

Many will find it hard to credit that 


| such brutality could explode on this 











| 
@iIn 


side of the Atlamtic. What tyranny 

could be worse than that which comes 

disguised under the cloak of justice? 
James Henderson, Minto, N.B. 


@ | feel compelled to express my very 
deep horror and shock on learning the 
details of the Louiseville strike. The 
behavior of the special police force 
detailed to handle this affair is strongly 
reminiscent of the Nazi Gestapo and 
Russia’s secret police. 

If this utter lack of regard for the 
fundamental rights of the human being 
is allowed to without 
punishment, as is evidently the case 
here, we are certainly no better than 
our Communist enemies claim.--Rhona 
M. Teich, Winnipeg. 


pass severe 


@ How about going back to Louiseville 
and writing some true stories? 

If and I say if -half you wrote of 
the Provincial Police is true, it 
cause the people complained of the eight 
months of terror private homes 
broken into, private cars smashed, two 
young girls mistreated, all by strikers. 

Mabelle Milan, Charlottetown. 


is be- 


When Red Is Green 

I was quite happy and amused to 
read about Buckingham’s lone traffic 
light in Parade (Feb. 15). 


I absent-mindedly through 


passed 





on red one day, after looking both ways. 
I was stopped by a local constable who 
told me that this was only permissible 
after twelve o'clock at night.—Pat 
Ryan, Buckingham, Que. 


What the Movies Mean 

Because your self-styled movie critic, 
Gilmour, rated them ‘‘good”’ I recently 
saw both The Big Sky and Miracle in 
Milan. In all my long life I never before 
saw such a nauseating mess of witless, 
pointless, unmitigated rubbish.—G. H. 
Walker, Moose Jaw. 


@ Could Clyde Gilmour be beat as a 
film critic? I personally do not think so 
Miss J. Hyslop, Vancouver. 


reply to the Edmonton cor- 
respondent in the Feb. 15 Mailbag I 
would like to say that those people who 
go to the movies merely to forget them- 


selves and have a laugh or two have 
missed the whole point of the film art, 
much abused as it is 
and should mean a lot more than that to 
any thinking person 

The fact that this person feels hurt 
because Mr. Gilmour does not praise 
her film idols must prove something 
if only that she feels they need praise 
to bolster them up or that she would 
like everyone to share her level of 
opinion.-- Glen Hunter, Regina 


Fraser on Horseback 

In Blair’ Fraser’s 
Ottawa (Feb. 1) I 
discussing the 


Backstage at 
notice he says, in 


famous horses in 





Currie Report, “‘It’s somewhat ironic, 
therefore, that these famous animals do 
not exist.”’ 

Mr. Currie said the steeds did exist 
have seen he has not 
The only 

was to 


and as far as | 
withdrawn his statement. 

thing the Government did 
submit their explanation to the con 
trary and, judging from the many 
contradictory submissions given by 
them before and since the appearance 
of the report, why should Mr. Fraser 
accept this instance without question? 

Keith Harmer, Ottawa 


The Ardent Birdwatcher 
Earl’s article, The 
World’s Most Ardent Birdwatcher 
(December 1) it is suggested that the 
members of the Perry River Expedition 
of 1949 were the first white men to see 
nesting 


In Marjorie 


large colonies of Ross’s 
and that my old friend Angus Gavin 
(the first to discover the breeding 
grounds of this species) had only found 
isolated nests. It was well known to 
us that he had found colonies containing 
more than one hundred nests 

The nests were on islands in a lake 
which we named Arlone Lake, and not 
on Discovery Lake as stated. The name 
of my father’s ship, Discovery, was 
given to the lake on which Gavin made 
his first discovery of the nesting Ross’s 


geese 


geese 

The real work of saving the 
Nene or Hawaiian geese from extinc- 
tion has been done by Mr. H. C. Ship- 
man, of Keaau, Hawaii, who 
maintained a semi-tame flock in 
garden for many years, and by the 
Conservation Department of the Board 


rare 


has 
his 


of Agriculture to the Territory of 
Hawaii. 
Finally, the birds in the Severn 


Wildfowl Trust’s enclosures consume 
only thirty-five tons of grain per year 
(not thirty-five thousand). — Peter 
Scott, Slimbridge, Eng. »* 
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No wonder Super-Soft Dr. Scholl’s Zino pad 
are the world’s largest selling foot reliefs, for 
no other method does so many things for 
you. Just the pads alone instantly stop painful 
shoe friction, lift pressure . . . Stop corns, sore 
toes, callouses and blisters before they can 
develop . . . ease new or tight shoes. Used with 
separate Medications included, Dr. Scholl's 
Zino-pads loosen, remove corns and callouses 
the quickest way known to medical science. 
At Drug, Shoe, Dept. Stores everywhere. 
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FIX-IT YOURSELF 


and save dollars on 
your repair bills. 


THE MR. FIX-IT BOOK 


makes it easy to do your own 
home repairs. 


It tells you what tools to use to 
do the job quickly. Follow its 
many charts, diagrams and step- 
by-step instructions and you can- 
not go wrong. 


With the aid of this book you 
can do dozens of jobs around 
your home which normally 
would cost you many dollars. 


Yet this book costs you 


ONLY $3.98 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your 

copy of the “Mr. Fix-It Book”, return it to 

us within 5 days prepaid and in good 

condition and we will refund your money 
in full. 


Home Book Service 


710 Dundas Street, W., 
TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 
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SAGE AGE By the time we learn to 
make the most of life, the most of 
life is gone. Vancouver Province. 


PREPAREDNESS Many people figure 
that the best way to prepare for the 
next war is to get a new car. The 
Advertiser (Ont. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING [ad criticizesevil, 
but Mother notices he polishes his 
glasses to look at it. Calgary Herald. 


PITFALL The hardest tumble a man 
can take is falling over his own bluff. 
Galt (Ont.) Evening Reporter. 


TIMESAVING If you want the months 
to seem shorter and the years longer 
start paying for something on the 
installment plan. Saskatoon  Star- 


Phoenix. 


SO LONG, HOPALONG A few more 
years and TV will be old enough for 
people to say the programs aren’t as 
good as they used to be.--Victoria 
Colonist. 


DISPUTED PASSAGE An argument is 
two people trying to get in the last 
word first. —Calgary Albertan. 


soumoauy The fellow who is hisown 
best friend usually has few others 
St. Catharines (Ont.) Standard. 

FREE SPEECH It saves a lot of words if 
you remember people won’t take your 
advice unless your are a doctor or a 
lawyer and charge for it. Medicin 
Hat ( Alta.) News. 


ee — 


HORNS OF DILEMMA Adam and Eve 


were naming the animals of the earth 
when along came a rhinoceros. ‘“What 
shall we call this one?’’ asked Adam 
**Let’s call it a rhinoceros.” 
“But why a rhinoceros?” 
“‘Because it looks more like a 
rhinoceros than anything we've 
named yet.”” Montreal Star. 


PLUNGING “Now that we've struck 
oil, Maggie, I want you to have some 
decent clothes.” 

“Nothing doing. I’ve worn decent 
clothes all my life. Now I’m going to 
dress like other women.” Guelph 

Ont.) Mercury. 


DEPRESSION Fond mother (to sitter 
“Did you have any trouble with 
Junior? He’s usually as good as 
gold.” 

Sitter: ““‘Well, about an hour ago 
he went off the gold standard.” 
Golden (B.C.) Star. 


FILM HOUND A theatre manager dis- 
covered that a patron had sneaked 
his dog into the theatre. He was 
about to throw them out when he 
noticed that the dog seemed to 
understand the film brightening at 
the comedy scenes and growing 
serious at the dramatic moments 

He let them stay, but on their 
way out stopped the customer to tell 
him how amazed he was that a dog 
should enjoy a movie so. 


“Yes,” agreed the man. “I’m 
surprised myself He didn’t care 
much for the book.”’ Ottawa Journal. 
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‘Come here, junior, and see this silly little bear with his 
head stuck in a can." 
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SAM, YOU OUGHT COLGATE DENTAL CREAM 
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} DENTIST ABOUT /§, CLEANS YOUR TEETH — AND, USED 
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’ COLGATE DENTAL CREAM , 

? HAS A GRAND WAKE-UP FLAVOR! ) 
NOW | ALWAYS USE COLGATE TO 





SINCE COLGATE CARE HAS SET ME RIGHT 
THE HOME FIRES BURNING EVERY NIGHT! 
» CLEAN MY BREATH gy N saaall 
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CLEANS YOUR BREATH 
AS IT CLEANS YOUR TEETH 
Helps prevent Tooth Decay 


















ONE ICE COLD 
BOTTLE OF 
LABATTS IPA. 
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A beer for every taste -«+eseese 
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JOHN LABATT LIMITED 
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A startling 
ew improvement 
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COOLER 
RUNNING 


IN FRACTIONAL-HORSEPOWER 
MOTORS ...THE PACE SETTERS ARE 


THE McKINNON INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


St. Catharines Canada 
A Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Authorized UMS service stations from Coast to Coast 
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YOUNG schoolteacher, who’d 
launched her career in the com- 
parative comfort of her native 


Ottawa district, took a 
northern Ontario backwoods school- 


job in a 


house. 

Knowing of her limited experience, 
the local inspector hastened out from 
Sudbury soon after to check on her 
morale. He left his car at the end of 
the road and followed a footpath five 
miles through the bush, over creeks, 
rocks and fallen logs. Winded and 
slightly dejected himself, he finally 
reached the schoolhouse clearing, 
then grinned and stopped worrying 
about his new teacher. There, nailed 
to a tall stump, was a neatly printed 
reminder: 


SCHOOL ZONE 
WALK CAREFULLY 


In a Calgary shop a thief punched 
the cash register while the clerks 
weren't looking, scooped out a drawer 
and fled into the night. 
weren't 


The owners 
overly concerned, though. 
The robber’s only loot was a handful 
of soap coupons. 


A Napanee woman, visiting a town 
in western Ontario, took a cheque to 
the bank to be cashed. Although she 
had no suitable identification, the 
manager, who’d served in Napanee 
himself, devised an impromptu test. 

He asked the stranger if she knew 
a clergyman in her home area who 
never drove an auto. She did. 


“Now tell me the name of the 


[LET ME see- gg \\)Z 
| SEABISCUIT? S&S << Ned 





, 


horse he drove,’ 
“Barney,” 

man. 
“Right,” beamed the bank mana- 

ger and promptly cashed her cheque. 


said the manager. 
said the Napanee wo- 


An Alberta farmer in Edmonton 
one cold day wanted to leave his 
car motor running to keep the heater 
on while he shopped. This meant 
leaving the car unattended with the 
ignition key in the lock, a tempting 
proposition for car thieves. 

While open-mouthed bystanders 
looked on, he took a heavy towing 
cable from the trunk, wrapped it 
twice around the rear spring shackle, 
tethered it to a steel pole at the curb, 
locked it with a massive padlock and 
went smugly about his business. 


It was late at night and the weary 
young Weston, Ont., housewife was 
finishing her week’s mending. She 
hunted up the last small button for 
her daughter’s blouse and stopped 
in the bathroom to take an aspirin 
for her headache. 

Two minutes later she 
awake and feeling slightly squeamish 
She’d suddenly found herself trying 
to sew an aspirin on the blouse. The 


was wide 


button was nowhere in sight. 
eee 


At a banquet of the Engineering 
Institute of Canada in a western city 
the after-dinner speaker enumerated 





the financial difficulties faced by the 
city’s transit system. 

“The operators’ 
creased,”’ he said, ‘“‘the maintenance 
costs have spiraled and, to top it all, 
our passengers are falling off.” 


rates have _ in- 


The Islington, Ont., YWCA needed 
a site for its rummage 
friendly realtor loaned them an un- 
rented store. The 
moved in two hours before opening 
time to tidy up. One husky “Y”’ gir! 
was briskly shining windows when a 
woman outside tapped on the pane 
and waved urgently. 

The girl hurried to the door, pre- 
paring to welcome her first customer. 
But the ‘customer’ merely looked 
her up and down for a moment. 


sale so a 


sale committee 


“You look like a_ hard-working 
char,”’ she said finally. “‘Would you 
be free to work for me on Thurs- 
days?”’ 


When the garbage truck came on 
its weekly 7 a.m. round, a Toronto 
housewife remembered she hadn’t set 
out her garbage the night before 
She roused her husband, thrust the 
can into his arms and urged him to 
catch the truck. 

He sprinted to the street, caught 
up with the truck halfway down the 
block, then watched blankly while a 
puzzled garbage man dumped the 
contents—one empty egg carton. 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No 
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THE NEW STUDEBAKER WITH 


THE EUROPEAN LOOK 
Styling 
straight out of the 
dream book! 
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And she doesn’t think it’s fun to be a «slowpoke”! 


chestful of Community! And you'll want her to have — teeting “Overlay” of solid silver . . . Here’s White 


Is there a bride you love on 
your shopping list? Then just that... when you hear your dealer's low price, Orchid. newest, proudest pattern) of them. all. 
you may be sure she doesn't his easy payment plan, when you see the handsome Dinner services in chests with anti-tarnish lining. 


want to get her silverware chest that holds an entire service for 6, 8 or 12. as low as $54.75. Such a beautiful gift... 


the slowpoke way...a single For here’s he ordinary lishtweight silverware. i 


place setting il a time. Here's genuine Community guaranteed Community 


She wants what every girl in love wants ... a whole silverware with Community's own) wear-pro- 
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